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PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN 
EDITION 


The sclieme of arrangement of the present volume runs 
along precisely the same lines as those which guided me 
in preparing the three first volumes of the present series, 
which aims at giving a thorough introduction to theoretical 
physics. In view of the great area over which theoretical 
optics now extends, we have in this case, too, been able 
to deal with only a meagre selection from the very 
abundant material that is available. The choice made 
was governed first and foremost by the desire to restrict 
the discussion to the framework of the classical theory as 
applied to bodies of continuous space-distribution. This 
enabled me to lay greater stress on the system used in 
arranging and developing the theorems, and on their 
links with the other branches of theoretical physics. For 
this reason there are numerous references to the preceding 
volumes of this series; the Roman figure I refers to the 
volume on General Mechanics, II to that on the Mechanics 
of Deformable Bodies, III to that on the Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism. 

Although the assumption of matter having absolutely 
continuous properties could be maintained in all the 
preceding volumes, it was found necessary here to overstep 
this assumption in treating the problem of dispersion. 
And since it is impossible to leave out dispersion in giving 
an account of theoretical optics, I have included a first 
introduction to the atomic point of view in the last part 
of this volume and have seized this opportunity to make 
an attempt to describe the way in which it links up 
naturally with quantum mechanics. For the circum¬ 
stance that access to quantum mechanics, as well as to 
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tlie theory of relativity, can, be gained most readily from 
the side of classical theory by making an appropriate 
generalization seems to be indicated not only from the 
didactic point of view but also from considerations of 
concreteness of expression. 

An index to the definitions and theorems is appended. 

Max Planck. 

Berlin-Grunewald, 

July 1927. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The new edition differs from the old only in a few 
minor points and in having a few additions. 

Max Planck. 


Berlin-Omnewald, 
Decerriber 1930. 
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INTEODUCTION 


§ L Physical optics is a special department of electro¬ 
dynamics—^namely, that which comprises the laws of 
rapidly varying fields. Its particular significance consists 
in the fact that it represents the branch of physics in 
which the most refined measurements arc possible, and 
which conseq[uently enables us to penetrate furthest into 
the details of physical phenomena. At the same time, 
optics presents a clearer illustration than any other 
branch of physics of the peculiar tendency of progressive 
scientific research to leave the original point of departure— 
namely, the specific sense-impressions—and to place 
physical concepts on more objective foundations. For, 
whereas the most important optical concepts, those of 
light and colour, were originally derived from the im¬ 
pressions on our eyes, these concepts have nothing at all 
to do with the immediate sensation of sight in present-day 
physics, but relate rather to electromagnetic waves and 
vibration periods—a trend of development which has 
justified itself in the abundant fruit which it has borne. 

§ 2. We can progress most easily by linking up with the 
general system of MaxwolFs equations for the electro¬ 
magnetic field in stationary bodies, particularly if we 
use the special form which they assume for transparent 
and non-magnetio bodies. Since the transparency of a 
body is associated with the condition that no transforma¬ 
tion of electromagnetic energy into heat occurs in it, all 
transparent bodies are electrical insulators in which the 
vector J of the electric flux vanishes everywhere and at all 
times. Besides excluding conductors, this also excludes 
strongly magnetizable bodies; for other bodies we may, 
without introducing an appreciable error, identify the 
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magnetic induction B with the magnetic intensity of field 
II. Then, by III (31) the field equations assume the simple 
form : 

b — c curl M, il = — c curl E . . . (1) 

together with the supplementary equations III (49) and 
(51) : 

div D = 0, div = 0 . . . . (2) 

Here E denotes the electric intensity of field, II the 
magnetic intensity of field, D the electric induction, c 
the critical velocity, all quantities being measured in the 
so-called Gaussian system of units (III, § 7). 

The above system of equations embraces the optics of 
all transparent substances. But the variables that occur 
in them play the part only of auxiliary quantities, since 
they are not directly measured. There is one quantity, 
to determine which is the goal of all optical measurements 
and to calculate which is therefore the proper task of 
every optical theory. This quantity is the vector of the 
electromagnetic flux of energy : 

s = .(3) 

which gives the intensity and direction of the intensity of 
radiation [see III (26)]. 

For the subsequent treatment of these equations we 
have to take into consideration the particular relation 
which connects the vector of the electric intensity of field 
E with the vector of electric induction D and which 
endows a substance with its characteristic optical behaviour. 
Accordingly we find it appropriate to divide the material 
into three parts, so that we successively discuss the optics 
of isotropic homogeneous bodies, the optics of crystals and 
the optics of non-homogeneous bodies in which the 
phenomena of dispersion and absorption are included. 



PART ORE 

OPTICS OF ISOTROPIC AND HOMOGENEOUS 
BODIES 




CHAPTER I 

REFLECTION AND REFRACTION 


§ 3. In the case of an isotropic and homogeneous 
substance the relation between electric induction and 
electric intensity of field is expressed by the equation 
III (28): 

D = 6 . JE.(4) 


where e denotes the dielectric constant. The field- 
equations (1) then become : 

ek = c curl 11, ii — — c curl E . . . (5) 

Wo shall consider as the simplest partierdar solution of 
these differential equations the case of a flane wave which 
propagates itself in the direction of ono of the co-ordinates, 
say in that of the positive a:-direction. Then all the 
field-components are independent of y and z and wo got 
from (5) and (2), since static fields do not come into 
question for optics : 

Ec ■■= 0, JIj, == 0 

whereas the following differential equations hold for the 
other components: 

dEy dih dEz „ dUy 

^ dt ^ dx’ ^ dt dx ’ 

dJIy _ dj^ dm _ 91 ^ 

~dt ^ dx’ dt dx 

Thus there are two pairs of connected quantities among 
these four field-components; namely Ey is connected 

6 
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with Hz and Ez with Hy, and the same differential equation 
holds for each individual component, namely : 

d^Ey_c^ d^-Ey (a) 

dt^ e' dx^ .^ ^ 

So if we set: 

- = <f .( 7 ) 

it follows from the general integral already derived in II, 
§ 35, for the differential equation (6) that the most g(ni(n‘al 
expression for a plane wave which propagates itself in a 
homogeneous isotropic medium in the direction of the 
positive x-a,xis is : 

Ex =0 Bx = 0 


Ey = 




X\ 

V 


H,, 


u[t 


( 8 ) 


E^ = 


Hz =f[t 


where / and g represent arbitrary functions of a single 
argument. 

As we see, both field-strengths are perpendicular to the 
Action of ^propagation; hence the wave is called 
“ tra,nsversal.” It resolves into two components which 
are in general independent of one another, and which 
lie in the direction of the co-ordinate axes. In tho case 
of each component the electric and the magnetic field- 
strengths are proportional to one another. Their sign.s 
are determined by the theorem that the directions of tho 
electric field-strength, of the magnetic field-strength and 
01 propagation form a right-handed system. 

§ 4. If we now propose to ourselves the question as to 
what IS to be measured in this electromagnetic wave and 
which of Its properties can hence be ascertained 
objectively we find the answer in the vector of energy- 
radiation (3) which in the present case reduces to ite 
aj-component: 


Sx^ 


~{Eym-EMy)=X^P + gZ) 
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Thus in an isotropic body the direction of the energy- 
radiation coincides with that of the wave-normal x, and 
the amount of energy radiated in the time di through a 
surface F which lies in a wave-plane is : 

Sx.F .dt = -5- {f + 9-2) .Fdt . . . (9) 

4:71 

Since, however, appreciable effects of radiation always 
require a finite time, we never measure the radiation 
vector Sx itself, but rather only its time-integral or its 
mean value in time taken over a sufficiently great interval 
of time T. Hence if wo use the following abbreviations 
for the mean values : 

l,[pdt=p, = f . . . ( 10 ) 

then the amount of energy radiated through the surfaee 
F in unit time is : 


+ .( 11 ) 

which can bo recorded by any instrument that takes up 
the radiant energy completely, and provided that it is 
sufficiently sensitive (bolometer, radiometer, thermopile). 

After the total radiation of the wave has boon measured, 
its further analysis presents a two-fold problem; firstly, 
wo must separate the two sixmmands p and (/^ from each 
other; secondly, we must pass from the moan time values 
to the functions themselves; that is, wo must investigate 
the exact form of the wave-functions / and g, For this 
purpose we require special optical contrivances the theory 
and action of which wo must derive in the sequel. At 
this stage nothing at all can be stated about them. In 
particular there is no reason for assigning any sort of 
periodicity to the functions / and g. Actually there are 
in optics no waves which have a sharply definite period in 
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the mathematical sense, such as we have, say, in acoustics. 
We therefore do best by leaving the question of the form 
of the waves completely aside for the present, taking it 
into consideration only when it becomes really necessary. 
There is only one assumption which wo may make from 
the very outset, namely, that the mean time values of 
/ and g vanish, that is : 

/ = 0 and g = a .(12) 

For if a wave-function has a mean value difforont from 
zero, we can imagine the wave in question to be replaced 
by another wave for which the conditions (12) are fullillcd, 
with a statical field superposed on it, the field being 
characterized by the mean value, which is not equal 
to zero. The presence of this field can bo raado mani¬ 
fest by its ponderomotive action on a charged test-body 
(electron) and can so be separated from the true optical 
wave. 

§ 5. A plane-wave of unlimited cross-sootion cannot, 
of course, be realized in nature. Nevertheless wo can 
produce waves which approximate appreciably to the 
character of plane-waves. For let us imagine a point¬ 
like source of light which begins to emit light at a definite 
moment of time—say when i = 0. Then, since tho 
surrounding medium has been assumed to be homogonoous 
and isotropic, the light will propagate itself uniformly in 
all directions. The bounding surface which has been 
reached by the light after a definite interval of time is 
called a wave-front. There is thus a wave-front corre¬ 
sponding to every moment of time, and the whole of tho 
surrounding space is hence filled by the system of suooossivo 
wave-fronts which enclose one another. In tho present 
case these wave-fronts are obviously spherical surfaces 
which surround the source of light concentrically, and so 
a small portion of a sufficiently great spherical surface can 
be regarded to a sufficient degree of approximation 
as a plane wave-front or a wave-plane. Its normal is the 
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corresponding radius of the sphere, and the radiation 
vector S points in the same direction. 

§ 6 . Let us now investigate the phenomena that occur 
when the plane-wave ( 8 ) falls on the plane bounding 
surface of a second isotropic body. We shall take the 
normal of this bounding plane, the so-called incident 
normal, as the ^-axis of a new co-ordinate system directed 
towards the interior of the second body, whereas the origin 
0 of the xyz-ajatera. is to be coincident with the origin of 
the ^rj^-system. Without reducing the generality of the 
case we can then make the y-axis and also the ij-axis lie 
in the plane defined by x and the so-called incident 
plane, and take this as the plane 
of Fig. 1 . Here all points for ™ 
which I 0 denote the first body 
(on the loft), from which the 
wave ( 8 ) comes, and all points 
for which ^>0 denote the second 
body (on the right); the points 
for which ^ = 0 (the 17 -axis) 
constitute the boundary plane. 

The .r-axis is the direction of the 
ray which comes from the first 
body—^that is, from the left-hand side; it makes the 
angle 6 with the incident normal The y-axis denotes 
the wave-plane of the incident ray; this wave-plane is 
perpendicular to the plane of the figure and also makes 
the angle 9 with the boundary plane. It has boon 
omitted in the figure so as not to multiply the directions 
to bo shown unnecessarily. The z-axis coincides with 
the ^-axis and points from the plane of the figure towards 
the observer. 

Wo base the solution of the problem before us on the 
reflection that every system of waves which satisfies the 
differential equations in the interior of the two bodies and 
also the boundary conditions, represents a process which 
is possible in nature. 

In order to have the differential equations satisfied in 


body Second body 
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the second body we imagine a plane-wave in it also, after 
the model of equations (8), which has the ray-direction Xi 
(see Fig. 1), inclined at an angle 0^ to the ^-axis, and the 
wave-plane where we shall again suppose to co¬ 
incide with z and Then the equations (8) hold for the 
six field-components Exi, Ey-^, Ezi, Hxi, Hyi, except 
that the co-ordinate ajj now occurs in place of x on the 
right-hand side of these equations, the functions and g-^ 
replace the wave functions / and g, while the constants 
e and g are supplanted by the dielectric constant and, 
by (7), the velocity of propagation : 



in the second body. 

But this assumption does not suffice. For by III, § 6, 
the boundary conditions require that for ^ = 0 the values 
of the tangential field-components—^that is, the quantities 
jB„ E;, Hr,, He —are coincident in both bodies. This gives 
four equations connecting the wave-functions; to satisfy 
them, however, we have only the two functions /j and 
available, since the functions / and g are initially given. 
To generalize our initial assumption still further, therefore, 
we assume a second wave in the first body; this wave is, 
of course, also represented by the equations (8), except 
that it has a different ray-direction x', which wo shall 
assume to make an angle 6' with the |^-axis (see Fig. 1), 
and has the wave-plane y'z', where again z' — z. The 
six field-components Ex', Ey>, Ei>, Hx-, Hr, /fr are given 
by the equatiofts (8), if we substitute in them the wave- 
functions /' and g' and the co-ordinate x', the constants 
€ and q remaining the same. 

We have now approximately generalized our assumption 
for the interior of the two bodies, and can proceed to set 
up the boundary conditions. In the first body there is 
an electromagnetic field which results from the super¬ 
position of the two plane waves that we have assumed. 
Hence, remembering that the field-components Ex, Hx, 
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Ex', Hx' vanish., we get for the field-components which 
interest us in the first body: 


„ ^ /I , ^ n; cos 0 ~ , cos 0 ' „ 

E,, = Ey cos 0 -f Ey COS 0 = 7=- • / -1-•/ 

■ye V e 

jEj = + Ex' = -V-fif -h -4-- .(7' 

V € V e 

Jin = /ly cos 0 -f ZJy. COS 0' = — COS 0 . (/ — COS 0' . J/' 


/l£ = JL -b Ih =/•+/' 


On the other hand, we obtain for the second body 
> 0), remembering that the field-components Ex, and JIx, 
vanish: 

= Eyi COS 01 = 

= Exi = 

Hr, = Ilyi . COS 01 = — cos 01. gi 

= /Li =/i. 


Hence if wo use the abbreviation : 



(14) 


we must have for the boundary plane | = 0 : 

A X I A! ff COS 01 n 
OOS0./-I- COS0 J' = —^7l 


o + n'-i 

COS 0 . (7 -f cos 6' .g' = COS 0i . ! 7 i 

f+r-fi 

These four equations comprehend all the details of the 
theory of reflection and refraction. As we see, they fall 
into two groups, one of which contains only the /-waves, 
and the other only the jr-waves. Thus these two kinds of 
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waves behave quite independently of one another; each 


obeys its own laws. 

§ 7. By moans of the last four equations wo 
culate the unknown wave-functions /', /i, g\ gi 
given wave-functions / and g. We get: 

first cal- 
from the 

n cos 9 — cos 9i , o 

^ ~ cos dx — n cos 0 ' J ~ 'J 

• (15) 

„ n{oos 6 — cos 9') » , 

cos 9i — n cos Q' J 

• (16) 

cos 9 — n cos 9i ^ 

^ ~ n cos di — cos 6' ^ ~ ^ 

• (17) 

w(cos 9 — cos 9') 
n cos 9x — cos ' 0 '' ^ ~ ^ 

• (18) 


As for the arguments of these functions, wo have : 


i - ^ in/and r/ 
t ^ in/' and g' 

And 1 = 0 everywhere, so that in transforming to the 
co-ordinates 77 , ^ we have : 

X = 7 ] sin 9, 7 ] sin di, a;' = 77 sin <?' 

which makes the arguments assume the values : 

^ 77 sin 9 j, rj sin 9^ ^ 77 sin 

6 — — , t —— ' ■""'■■■ ■ , Z — "■* • 

Since the functional equations (15) to (18) must be 
satisfied for all times t, and for all points rj of the boundary 
surface, it follows that these three arguments must be 
equal to one another—as can also be seen directly if we 
differentiate one of the functional equations by parts first 



'■ and refraction 

with Ht.S|H,(L.t 'to / a,nil t.TifiTi wi+.li ■PAanAp-t'. +.a n nn 


t.ho msultinip 


t and then, with respect to 17 , and divide 


' “b Giq.'Uations by one another. We get; 
sm Q _ sin _ sin 6 ' 

f - ^ 

< 111(1 iu'tuH' arrive at the law of refraction : 

sin 61 qx V e 

and lla‘ inw of refection: 


6>' = 7r-6>.(21) 

It w<* rail the angle which the reflected ray makes with 
the r(»v<*r.s«al incident normal the angle of reflection^ then 
the oj reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

§ H. StudrH law of refraction ( 20 ), which states that the 
ratio of the*? nine of the angle of incidence 6 to the sine 
of the of I'cfraction 6^ equal to the refractive 

in<lf*x H of the second body with respect to the first or 
to till* ratio of the velocities of propagation q and has 
hern iwonraiely confirmed by innumerable measurements. 

ref ran ii VO index of a substance is usually referred 
ti> air HH (lu^ first substance. Thus the refractive index 
of water Is cu(ual to 1*3, that of glass to 1-5. Wo then 
ohiiiin tho rcvfractivo index of a substance with respect 
to fwiy tdher Hubstance by writing down tho ratio of their 
rrfriirtivt^ iiuliccH with respect to air. If wo exchange 
tlu* stihsiaiua^M, tho refractive index assumes tho reciprocal 
of iti4 value. Accordingly, the refractive index 

with roMjHHd) to a vacuum — tho so-called ‘‘absolute’’ 
ndrartivn itnh^x—is tho product of tho refractive index 
with rrsiHwi to air and of tho absolute refractive index 
of iiir iianudy 1-0003; as wo see, its value differs in 
riwc^H only inappreciably from tho ordinary refrac- 
|,ivo iiidc^x. 

If wo allow the angle of incidence 6 to vary from 0 
(norttiitl iiuddcnce) to | (grazing incidence), the angle 
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of refraction increases from 0 to sin“i- (limiting 

angle). But there is a point of fundamental importance 
which, must not be overlooked. It is only when ^>1, 
or if, as we say, the second substance is optically denser 
than the first, that the limiting angle is real. Then the 
angle of refraction 6i is always smaller than the angle of 
incidence 6 —that is, the ray is bent towards the incident 
normal by the refraction, and the limiting angle denotes 
the greatest value which the refractive index can assume 
at all. But if n<l —that is, if we exchange the two 
substances with each other—the angles of incidence and 
refraction also exchange their roles, and the angle of 
refraction becomes greater than the angle of incidence; 

it attains the value ^ only when the angle of incidence 

has reached the value of the limiting angle. If the angle 
of refraction is allowed to go beyond the limiting angle, 
then (20) leads to an imaginary value for the angle of 
refraction, and the solution which we have found for the 
problem of refraction becomes meaningless. As there 
is nothing to prevent our giving the angle of incidence 

any arbitrary value between 0 and a special question 

arises here, which we shall, however, deal with on a later 
occasion (§ 12); for the present we shall restrict ourselves 
to considering those cases for which the law of refraction 
yields a real value for the angle of refraction 

§ 9. But the electromagnetic theory of the refraction 
of light states more than that the refractive index is 
independent of the value of the angle of incidence; it also 
tells ns the value of the refractive index. For by (20) 
this is equal to the square root of the ratio of the dielectric 
constants, or, if we take as our basis the absolute refractive 
index : 

^ .( 22 ) 

If we compare this relationship with observed facts, we 
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find, in general, crass disagreement. For example, for 
water n — 1-2, while = 80. But oven apart from 
this the fact that (22) caimot be generally valid follows 
from the fact that by definition the dielectric constant e 
is independent of the form of the wave-functions / and g, 
whereas the refractive index n, in the case of all substances, 
depends more or less markedly on the form of the light¬ 
waves, that is, on the colour of the light. This phe¬ 
nomenon, dispersion, long constituted a serious obstacle 
to the acceptance of Maxwell’s theory. If we wish to 
take adequate account of it in the theory here described, 
nothing remains but to conclude that the fundamental 
assumption which was introduced at the beginning of 
this chapter into the field-equations for the optics of 
homogeneous and isotropic bodies—namely, the relation 
(4), which states that the electric induction is proportional 
to the electric intensity of field—does not in general 
correspond with reality in the case of rapid optical 
vibrations. To obtain a satisfactory theory of dispersion 
we shall therefore have to replace this relationship by 
one that is more general. This will bo done in the third 
part of the present volume, whore it will be found that 
this generalization will have to bo based on the circum¬ 
stance that in the case of refined optical iiheiiomcna in 
nature the assumption that matter is absolutely con¬ 
tinuous and homogeneous is no longer justified, but must 
bo modified by the introduction of characteristic structural 
properties to a certain extent. 

If this view is correct, an important significance will 
still have to bo attached to the relation (22)—namely, 
that of a limiting law which is the bettor fulfilled the 
less the dispersion makes itself observed. If wo carry 
out a tost in this direction, the relationship in question 
is found to be definitely confirmed. For the substances 
which disperse least are gases, and the earliest measure¬ 
ments, by L. Boltzmann, have accurately confirmed the 
formula (22) in their case. A particularly noteworthy 
feature is the exact quantitative parallelism between the 
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dependence of the refractive index and of the dielectric 
constant on the pressure in the case of gases, and this occurs 
in the sense of equation (22). Hence, with reference to 
this equation, we are right in speaking of a far-reaching 
confirmation of the electromagnetic theory within the 
admissible range of application. 

§ %a. But besides giving the directions of the reflected 
and the refracted rays, the theory also gives the form 
of the reflected and the refracted rays, by demanding 
that the wave-functions in question shall be proportional 
to the corresponding wave-functions of the incident wave. 
If in the formulas (15) to (18) we replace the refractive 
indices n according to (20) by the angles 9 and 9^, and 
the angle 0' by tt — 9, the constants of proportionality 
assume the following values : 

for the reflected wave (/', g'): 

„ = tan {6 - d{) _ sin (6> - 

^ tan (d + diY sin (d -|- 

for the refracted wave {j\, g^) : 

_ sin 29^ _ sin 29 

“ sin {9 + 9i) cos (6 — OiY sin {9 + ^i) 

According to these formulae (known as Fresnel’s 
formula3) there is a fundamental difference between the 
two wave-functions / and g, which corresponds to the 
physical circumstance that, according to (8), in the ease 
of the /-wave the electric intensity of field lies in the 
plane of incidence, whereas in the case of the gr-wave the 
electric intensity of field is in a direction perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence. The coefficients /x correspond 
to the former, the coefficients a to the latter. 

To test the theory we have to measure the radiant 
energy. Let us first consider the reflected wave. From 
equation (11), using (15) and (17), we get for the ratio 
of the intensity of radiation of the reflected wave to 
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the intensity of radiation of the incident wave, that is, 
the reflection coefficient ” : 


P + g'^ _ 

'p + f ^ p + f 

As we see, the reflection coefficient p lies between the 
values and cr^ which correspond with the limiting cases 
where one of the two waves / and g is vanishingly small. 
In general, by measuring p we find for the ratio of the 
intensities of radiation of the waves / and g : 





(25) 


This relation may be tested experimentally by measur¬ 
ing the reflection coefficient p of a definite incident 
wave (/, g) for different angles of incidence 6 and, after 
introducing the values of p and a calculated from (23), 
investigating whether the same value comes out for the 
intensity ratio (25) for all angles of incidence. This has 
boon confirmed experimentally in all cases where the 
surface of the body used has been sufficiently smooth 
and where sufficient precautions have been taken to 
avoid the chemical impurities that often contaminate 
surfaces, including those due to the use of polishing 
agents. 

Light derived from a body which has been made to 
glow by having its temperature increased is called ‘‘ natural 
light.” For this, measurement gives, as we should 
expect, P — g^, and hence : 

. /fit J?!.(26) 

p - ^ 


The dependence of the reflection coefficient p on the 
angle of incidenco 6 is obtained from (23). For normal 
incidence wo have, since 6 and 6^^ are infinitely small: 
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Tlie reflection is the greater, the more the refractive 
index n differs from the value unity, that is, the more the 
two bodies differ optically. For grazing incidence, 

0 = or, for the limiting angle, the reflection 

coefficient attains its maximum value 1; in that case no 
radiation penetrates into the second body at all. 

But the inferences to be drawn from the theory and its 
possible applications go much further. For if we consider 
the constitution of the reflected radiation we find that if 
the incident light consisted of natural light, the reflected 
light does not, but that rather, by (15) and (17): 


; ^'2 = = 


cos^ {6 + dj) 

^ ^ cos^ {e - el) 


(28) 


It is only for normal and grazing incidence (or in the case 
of the limiting angle, respectively) that this ratio is equal 
to 1 and that the reflected radiation consists of natural 
light—^which is obvious at once, since in the first case, the 
incident plane is indeterminate, and hence there is no 
physical difference between the waves’/' and g\ whereas 
in the latter case all the light is reflected. But in general 
the two components have different intensities—that is, 
the reflected radiation is polarized,” the intensity of ^the 
/-wave, whose electric intensity of field lies in the incident 
plane, being smaller than that of the gr-wave. In fact, for 
the case : 


^ -h 01 = or tan 6 ^ n . . . (29) 


that is, when the reflected ray is perpendicular to the re¬ 
fracted ray, the quotient (28) is equal to zero, so that 
the/-wave is absent altogether in the reflected light, and 
the gf-wave alone remains. The radiation is then said to 
be ‘‘ completely ” polarized linearly,” because in the 
present case the electric and the magnetic intensity of 
field of the wave have perfectly definite directions. The 
angle of incidence defined by (29) is called the ‘'angle of 
polarization,” the plane of incidence the “ plane of polariza- 
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tion ” and the roaecting body (mirror) is called the 
“ polarizer.” If we call the plane dehned by the direction 
of the ray and the electric intensity of field the “ plane 
of vibration ” of the ray, then the plane of vibration in the 
light refiocted at the angle of polarization (29) is constant 
and perpendicular to the plane of incidence (Brewster’s 
Law). This law can be directly tested experimentally by 
allowing the linearly polarized ray to be reflected from a 
second body of the same substance—namely, at the 
polarizing angle—but in such a way that at the second 
reflection the incident ray assumes the role of the/-wave— 
that is, so that the plane of vibration coincides with the 
now plane of incidence. This occurs when the plane of 
incidence at the second reflection is perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence at the first reflection. In this case 
no light is reflected at all (Malus’s mirror experiment). 
The second reflecting body then acts as an “ analyser.” 

Thus the reflection at the angle of polarization forms, 
quite generally, a moans of measuring the two wave- 
components / and g present in any given radiation. For 
by measuring the intensity of the wliolo reflected light we 
obtain, since /' vanishes : 

y'. J)V. . . . (30) 

and from this the intensity of the ly-wavo; and in the same 
way, by reflection at air incident plane turned through 

the intensity of the/-wave is obtained. 

Wlion the reflection takes place at any arbitrary angle 
of incidence 6 the reflected ray is only partially polarized. 
The intensities of the two wave-components and ^ 
are then obtained by multiplying the corresponding 
components and in the incident wave by the corre¬ 
sponding reflection coollicients. For the light whose 
vibrations are in the plane of incidence (/-wave) wo have ; 

, tan® (d — 6i) 

= tan'®-F+4 


(31) 
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For the light whose vibrations are perpendicular to the 
incident plane (g'-wave) we have ; 


„ sin® (6 — 6i) 

=sW+Tx) ■ 


(32) 


§ 10. Exactly similar considerations apply to the 
radiation transmitted by the boundary surface. They can 
be reduced to those of the preceding paragraph by re¬ 
collecting that according to the principle of the conserva¬ 
tion of energy the transmitted radiation is equal to the 
excess of incident radiation over reflected radiation. 
Eor the boundary conditions (cf. Ill, § 6) provide that no 
energy of radiation still becomes lost. If we take as the 
definition of the coefficient of transmissibility ’’ the 
fraction of the incident radiation which passes through 
the boundary surface into the second body, the trans¬ 
mission coefficient for the light which vibrates in the plane 
of incidence (/-wave) is : 


, , 2 sin 20 . sin 20i 

pii - i - gin2 cos® {e - ~ei) 


(33) 


whereas for the light which vibrates perpendicularly to 
the incident plane (g-wave): 


1 - = 1 ~ 


sin 29 . sin 29i 
sin^ (0 + 0i) 


(34) 


Of course, we can also calculate the transmission co¬ 
efficient directly from the ratio of the intensity of the wave 
fi or which penetrates into the second body to that 
of the incident wave forg. Now we may not, by referring 
say to (16) and (18), set the transmission coefficient in 
question equal to or but must revert to the ex¬ 
pression (11) which gives the energy radiated per unit of 
time through a surface F which lies in a wave-plane. This 
is clear if we consider that in the passage into the second 
body both the velocity of propagation q and also the 
extent of the surface F, which represents the normal 
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cross-section of a selected cylindrical beam of rays, 
change. A simple geometrical reflection shows that : 


cos 6 cos di 


(35) 


For this is the size of the surface which is cut out of the 
limiting plane {i = 0) on the one hand by the cylinder of 
the incident rays, on the other hand by the cylinder of 
transmitted rays which results from it. 

Hence we get as the ratio of the transmitted energy of 
radiation to the incident energy for the f-wave by (11), 
(20), (35) and (16) : 


qpjj' sm 9 cos 9 
and corrcsiiondiiigly for the {/-wave : 


qi gii\ _ sin 9-^ ^ 2 ^1 

qg^F sin 9 cos 9 


and those expressions, by (24), agree with (33) and (34). 
The ratio of the two components of radiation in the trans¬ 
mitted radiation is : 


^^2 0*1^ cos^ {9 — 9^) 


(36) 


Since this expression can become neither zero nor 
infinite, the transmitted radiation is never completely, 
but only partially polarized in the case of incident natural 
light; and the component whoso vibrations lie in the plane 
of incidence is the more intense; this is the reverse of what 
happens in the case of reflected radiation. 

Finally we must refer to a relationship which expresses 
a general law of optics. Both the eq^uation (20) of the 
law of refraction and the values of the reflection and the 
transmission coefficients remain unaltered if wo exchange 
the two bodies and simultaneously the angles 9 and 9i — 
that is, if we allow the wave to fall in the reverse direction 
from the second body on to the boundary surface of the 
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first body. In other words, light does not only pursue the 
reversed path, but is also divided in the same ratio into 
reflected and transmitted radiation. A boundary surface 
of two bodies reflects equally well in both directions and 
also transmits equally well. This law is an application 
of a law of reciprocity first enunciated by Helmholtz, 
which states that the weakening of intensity which a 
definite ray of light undergoes in its passage through 
arbitrary different bodies in consequence of reflection, 
refraction, diffusion and absorption is independent of the 
direction in which the ray travels. 

§ 11. Now that we have seen that the components / 
and (7 of a given plane wave (8) which vibrate por- 
I)endicularly to one another can be separated from one 
another by measurement and have seen how this can be 
done, the further question arises whether the values of the 
two intensities P and also determine the intensity of the 
component of radiation which vibrates in another direction 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation, analogously 
to the way in which two mutually perpendicular com¬ 
ponents of a force also determine the component in any 
other direction. We shall find that this is not the case 
and shall see wherein the characteristic difference lies. 

To decide this question, we again consider the most 
general case (8) of a plane wave, but for convenience of 
notation, we shall take the 2 :-axis as the direction of pro¬ 
pagation instead of the o^-axis, so that the X 2 /-plane be¬ 
comes the wave-plane of the radiation. Let the /-wave 
vibrate in the ;r-direction, and the g-wsbve in the ^-direction. 
If we now replace the axes x and y by two other mutually 
perpendicular axes x' and y' that lie in the same plane and 
that make an angle ^ with the former axes, then since 
the wave-functions /' and g' by (8) transform like the 
components of the field-intensity, they become, when 
referred to these new axes : 

/'=/co8^ + grsin<5i .... (37) 

gf'=-/sin^ + grcos0 . . . (38) 
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and hence the corresponding intensities : 

jf '2 ^ p qq ^2 ^ 2fg sin ^ cos (f) + sin^ <j4 
g '2 _ p 2 gij ^2 ^ _ 2fg sin ^ cos ({> + g^ cos^ < 5 ^. 

Adding these expressions we get: 

that is, we always get the total intensity of radiation of the 
whole wave if we add together the intensities of two 
components which vibrate in perpendicular directions; 
this is, indeed, obvious from the fact that the original 
aiy-system can be chosen quite arbitrarily. But the 
intensity of any single component, say that whose direction 
of vibration makes the angle ^ with the ir-axis, does not 
alone depend on the intensities/^ and g^, but also on a third 
quantity, fg. So if wo use the abbreviations : 

. . . (39) 

then the component of the intensity of radiation vibrating 
at an azimuth ^ assumes the value : 

/'2 == =: A Gos^ (f> + B sin^ ^ + 20 sin (l>GOS<f) . (40) 

Accordingly, the intensity of radiation is not represented 
by a vector, but by a tensor of the second degree (II, § 13, 
§ 20)—^namely, by a plane tensor which has only three 
components and which is characterized by not having the 
quantity (40) dependent on the choice of the co-ordinate 
system. The component G can have any value between 
— V AB and + V AB, but it cannot overstep this range, 
since J is positive for all values of J. 

For one of the limiting cases, (7 = ± VAB, J by (40) 
becomes a perfect square : 

J = {^/A .GOB cj>± VB . . (41) 

So J = vanishes for the azimuth tan ^ 
and the whole radiation reduces itself to a single component 
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g'^ which vibrates in the perpendicular azimuth. In this 
case the light is linearly polarized. Erom ~ 0 it 
follows that/' = 0 and by (37) : 

1= -tan,S=±A/^- • • • (^2) 

that is, the two wave-functions / and g bear a fixed ratio 
to each other which is independent of their argument. 
In such a case, where the one wave-function is completely 
determined by the other, the two corresponding 'com¬ 
ponents of radiation are said to be completely coherent.” 
Thus linear polarization always implies complete coherence 
of the two components into which the polarized ray can 
he resolved. It follows directly from the relationships 
(15) to (18) that linearly polarized light remains linearly 
polarized after refraction and reflection, since then the 
ratios: g-^ and/': g' are also constant. 

In general the light is only partially polarized, so that 
the two components are partly non-coherent. Natural 
light forms the opposite limiting case, for which the 
intensity of radiation is quite independent of the 
azimuth of vibration By (40) this not only 
leads to A = but also to O = 0. As may easily be 
seen, the latter condition is always fulfilled in actual fact, 
if the two vibration components / and g are completely 
non-coherent—that is, fully independent of each other. 
For this means that to a given value of / there belongs not 
one definite value of g, but an enormous number of values 
of and that the mean of all these values, g, is inde¬ 
pendent of the value assumed by /. From this ther*6 
follows as the mathematical expression for the complete 
non-coherence of / and g : 

.(43) 

and by (39) and (12) : 

C=fg^0 . . . . . (44) 

Since the functions of / and g depend uniquely on their 
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common argument, a necessary preliminary condition for 
the non-coherence of / and ff is, that corresponding to a 
definite value of / or there must be an enormous number 
of values of the argument, or that the value in question 
of the wave-function must recur enormously often in the 
course of time. 

Although the relation (44) has been shown to be a 
necessary consequence of the complete non-coherence of 
the two wave-functions/and cjr, this relation is by no means 
sufficient to ensure non-coherence. Indeed, we shall 
soon see (§ 20) that the components of / and (/ can actually 
be completely coherent even when the equation (44) is 
simultaneously fulfilled. Of course / and g are not pro¬ 
portional to one another, as in (42)—that is, the light is not 
linearly polarized-—but nevertheless it is completely 
polarized, since tlic one component is completely deter¬ 
mined at every moment by the other component. 

If we now again turn to consider the general case, we 
easily sec that the intensity of radiation J,/, has by (40) a 
maximum and a minimum, both of which result from the 
equation : 



and occur for tlie angle which is obtained from : 

tan 2^ = .... (45) 

These two directions, which arc mutually perpendicular, 
are called the principal planes of vibration of the ray; 
the corresponding intensities—that is, the maximum and 
minimum of J : 

j = 4 +1 ± 1^/{A - Bf + 4C2 . . (46) 

are called the principal intensities of radiation. 

Tor linearly polarized light we have, as wo saw, 
0 — ±, Then by (46) the maximum intensity is : 

J = A + B 
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and the minimum intensity is : 

For natural light A = B and (7 = 0; henqe, by (46), 

J = ^ = -B, whereas the principal planes of vibration 
become indeterminate, by (45). 

If the co-ordinate axes x and y are made to lie in the 
directions of the principal planes of vibration, the equation 

(45) is satisfied by ^ = 0 and ^ Consequently 

(7 = 0 in that case, and the component of the intensity 
of radiation in any arbitrary direction (f> becomes, by (40) : 

A cos^ <!> + B sin^ ^ . (47) 

So A and B are the principal intensities, in agreement with 

(46) . 

Since in general the intensity of radiation depends, 
according to (40), on three constants, it follows that to 
characterize the state of polarization of the radiation it is 
not sufficient to measure the two components Jq A and 

Jn = B. Actually, for example, when A = J?, the light 
2 

might be natural light or light linearly polarized at an 
azimuth of 45°, or it might be composed of some mixture 
of natural and linearly polarized light. To determine the 
third tensor-component fg = (7, it is thus necessary to 
make a third measurement, say of the component which 

vibrates at the angle ^: 

J„ = + 0 . . . . (48) 

4 ^ 

Then A, B and C are fully determined. 

§ 12. Total Reflection. Having disposed of the questions 
relating to the phenomena of reflection and refraction, 
we have still to deal with the case which we deferred 
provisionally at the conclusion of § 8 because the solution 
we found was inapplicable to it. This is the case where 
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sin 0 >«-(«-< 1) because the angle of refraction then 

becomes imaginary, by (20). 

It is obvious that it is not sufficient to say here that 
since the angle of refraction is imaginary, no refraction 
can occur, and consequently all the light is reflected. 
For the equations of the problem are by no means satisfied 
by setting the wave-functions of the refracted wave equal 
to zero and those of the reflected wave equal to those of 
the incident wave. It is impossible to evade the task of 
finding expressions for the wave-functions which fulfil 
all the conditions demanded by the theory. On the other 
hand, we must boar in mind that a complex solution of 
an equation is also a solution, and that even if it has no 
real significance, it may easily servo as a guide in finding 
a real solution. 

In fact, every equation between complex quantities 
resolves into two equations between only real quantities. 
If wo remember also that all the equations between the 
field-strengths of the incident, reflected and refracted 
waves—both those which hold in the interior of the body 
and also those which express the boundary conditions, 
are linear and homogeneous with respect to the field- 
strengths and have real coefficients—it follows that if all 
the equations are satisfied by certain complex values of 
the field-strengths, the real parts of these complex values 
also satisfy those equations and hence represent a real 
physical solution of the problem. Hence we immediately 
derive a real solution from every arbitrary complex 
solution merely by omitting tho purely imaginary parts 
from the complex values of the field-intensities and 
retaining only tho real parts. In putting this idea into 
practice we reflect that since the angle of refraction 9^ is 
complex, the coefficients and tr and the wave-functions 
of the refracted and reflected waves will also assume 
complex values. For tho sake of complete generality we 
shall also assume tho same for tho incident wave; that is, 
we now take / and g to stand for two arbitrary complex 
functions of a single complex argument. If we denote 
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the real part of any complex quantity by prefixing an 
R, then we get for the real field-components of the incidmt 
wave, from (8), the expressions : 


Ex=0 
Ey = -F^Ef 

Ez — — 7 = EQ 
V e 


IJ* = 0 


IIy= -Rg\ 
Hz = Rf 


(49) 


where the quantity ~ is again to bo put as the 

argument of / and g. As hitherto, x is the wavo-normal, 
whereas the ^/-axis again lies in the incident plane and 
the 2 :-axis is perpendicular to it. 

As for the refracted wave its wave-normal aq is complex. 
Hence we shall refer its real field-components riglit from 
the outset to the real co-ordinate system i, yj, which is 
determined by the incident normal ^ and the piano of 
incidence irj (Fig. 1). For this purpose we shall first 
form the complex field-strengths according to the 
equations : 

E^ = Ex ^. cos — Ey ^. sin 9i 

Erj = Ex ^. sin 6i + Ey ^. cos 6i 

and so forth, and replace the components Es:,, Ey^^ 
Ez^ . . ^ in it by the wave-functions/i, I 7 i after tlio model 
of (8), and then replace these in turn, by (16) and (18), by 
the wave-functions/and g of the incident wave. We then 
get the following expressions for the real field-compomnits 
of the refracted wave : 


En =^ ^-jBgi/cos 

^ 1 « 

Ec = • R(Xig 


= Rcrig sin 6^ 

s=s • R(j^g COS ; • 


(60) 


He = RfiJ 
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Here we have to insert t — — everywhere as the 
argument of / and g, in that: 

= I cos 01 4- ij sin . . . . (51) 

Finally, for the reflected wave, whose normal x' is real, 
we obtain, by (8), (15) and (17), the real field-components : 


II 

o 

IIx 

= 0 

V e 

Hr 

= - Bag 

Ez' Jitcrg 

V e 




with the argument ^ — "g 

§ 13. Although the preceding equations solve the 
problem of total reflection in principle, the theory 
cannot be directly applied to the general case of arbitrary 
wave-functions because it is not possible to specify the 
real part of a complex expression so long as its form is 
not known. Por this reason we are compelled, if we 
wish to arrive at real expressions, first to consider par¬ 
ticular solutions of the problem, and then to dispose of 
the general case by appropriately combining these par¬ 
ticular solutions. 

In choosing the particular solutions that can bo used 
in optics, we bear in mind that, to represent natural 
light, we must consider, as wo saw in § 11, only such 
wave-functions as can assume each one of its values 
enormously often. Hence we choose as the simplest 
particular solution a simple periodic function by setting : 

jf(^) =s = cos cot + isin a>t , . . (53) 

and wo treat the two waves / and g separately by first 
taking : 

g{t) =0.(54) 
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Then, by (49), 

we get for the incident wave : 

11 

o 


II 

o 

Ev — 7“ cos CO 

(*-?) 

o 

II 


\ {/ 

x' 

o 

II 


Hz = cos 0 )\t - 

V q. 


( 55 ) 


This is a special sine wave of ‘^radian frequency ” <d 
and revolution ” frequency or vibration number p - 

JiTT 

and wave-lengtli A = (II, § 40). 

To find the real field-components for the refracted wave 
from (50) we first calculate the complex quantities cos di 
and /ii. Eor the former we get from (20) : 

cos di = ± id' 

where we set the positive real quantity ; 

^sin2 e 




d'. 


( 66 ) 


(which is not to be confused with the angle of reflection 
in (21)). The coefficient is given by (24). We resolve 
it into its real and its imaginary parts by writing : 

__ 2 sin g cos 6 

~ sin 0 cos ^ -f sin ^c’os 

_ 2 sin^ 6 cos^ d^i.2 sin 9 cos 6.6'. sin 
sin^ 6 cos^ 6 ~+ ^ 

or, if we use the abbreviation : 


0'sin^i S 

i 5 TO^ = tang, (0<S<,r). 


(67) 


/xi = 2cos2|Ti.2sin|cos| 




2 cos I e"’’* a 


The choice of sign is determined by considering the 
expressions (50). 
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These contain the quantitywhere, by (51): 
— ± + 7) sin 0JL- 

If we therefore substitute the expression (53) for /, the 

exponent contains the real member ± and, if the 

solution is to bo of use, this must not become co for 
I = 00 —^that is, at an infinite distance from the boundary 
surface. Consequently the lower sign is everywhere to 
be taken and we have : 


cos 01 = — id' . 


and correspondingly : 


o ^ 

/>ti == 2 cos 2 ® ^ * 


(58) 

(59) 


Accordingly, by (50), the field-components of the 
refracted wave become : 


Vci 


2 sin 01 S f f, 7]siiidi\ S] 

JSj = _ __ cos g • 6 'A COS ] + 21 


2d' 




j® = - - COS ~ • e sin ^ 

V€i ^ [ 

Ec - 0, ife 0, Jir, - 0 




rj sin 0i' 




//f — 2 cos^e cos \co[t ■ 


L 


7] sin 01 
■ ~ql 


+ -}• 

^ 2J 


(60) 


(61) 


As we see, even in the case of total reflection appreci¬ 
able vibrations occur in the second, optically less dense, 
medium. But these vibrations have the peculiarity that 
their phase does not depend at all on the co-ordinate i 
which is normal to the boundary plane. This causes 
the wave to advance in the second body in a direction 
parallel to the boundary plane, in the Erection ij, and 
consequently does not penetrate into the interior of 
the body at all. Rather, it remains confined within a 
boundary layer whose thickness is of the order of mag¬ 
nitude of a single wave-length Aj. The greater wo 
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assume tlie angle of incidence to be, the less the wave 
penetrates into the second body, and the more slowly it 
advances along the boundary plane. 

For the reflected wave the expressions become much 
simpler, in that here the wave-normal : 

oj' = — ^ cos 0 -h 77 sin 0 . . . . (62) 


which enters into the argument 


cc 

t -of the wave- 

Q 


function, is real. On the other hand, by using (58) and 
(57) we get for the coefficient [jl from (23) the complex 
value : 


/A = 


(63) 


Hence from (52) we get for the field-components of the 
reflected wave ; 


Ex- = 0 , Ey- = ^ cos jo) (« - |-) + sj. Ez- = 0'^ 
Hx- = 0 , Hy- = 0, Hz- = cos jcy («-—) + S 


( 64 ) 


We can, of course, assure ourselves subsequently, by 
means of a simple calculation, that the expressions (55). 
(60), (61), (64) for the incident, refracted and reflected 
waves in actual fact satisfy all the conditions in the 
interior (i 5 0 ) and at the boundary (i = 0 ) of the two 
bodies. 

It is a characteristic of the reflected wave that it has 
the same amplitude as the incident wave, but in contrast 
with ordinary reflection, a phase which is displaced by 
an angle 8 with respect to the incident wave. 

This abrupt change of phase is equal to zero, by (57), 
for the limiting angle (sin 9 = n, 9 = 0), where the 
total reflection coincides with ordinary reflection, and 
increases in the same sense as the angle of incidence 9 
increases until it assumes the value tt for grazing incidence 



The above results hold for the /-wave which vibrates 
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in the plane of incidence. It is obvious that the < 7 -wave 
which vibrates perpendicularly to the incident plane obeys 
fully analogous laws, which nevertheless arc distinguished 
in a characteristic way from those which have hitherto 
been obtained. Since the process of calculation is 
exactly the same it will be sufficient to summarize the 
results briefly: 


o 

II 


II 

o 

\ 

o 

11 


/J. = — cos co\t 


Ez = cos CO ( 


li 

o 

qJ V 

Ve ^ 

r 


✓ 


(65) 


and if we set: 


O' sin 0 
cos 0 sin 


= tan ~ (0 < T < tt) 


we get from (24) and (23) : 


( 66 ) 


2n cos ‘ e 




(67) 


and hence, by (50), the field components of the refracted 
wave become : 


- 0 , Er, 

2 T 

cos e cos i o) 1 


V € 


i \ (/i / 2j 


Jfi 2 sin 6 cos ~ e cos | w (i — .|_ Z j 


m0'( 


II, 


2n$' cos e~ sin ] to (« 


17 sin 0 ] 


^ 


27 


I/c = 0 j 

and by (52) the fiold-compononts of the reflected 
become: 


E:, = 0, E,- -- 0, E,. = cos joj {t - *■) -I- rj | 



( 68 ) 




(69) 


n 
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The wave g which vibrates perpendicularly to the 
incident plane thus experiences a different phase change 
T at total reflection from the wave / which vibrates in 
the incident plane; by (57) and (66) we have in general 
that 8 > r. It is only in the extreme cases of the limiting 

angle and of grazing incidence {o = that 

8 and r coincide. 

§ 14. To solve the problem of total reflection entirely 
we have yet to generalize the particular solution that has 
been found for the case of any arbitrarily given waves 
f{t) and g{t). This can be done simply by first multiply¬ 
ing the expression (53) by means of any arbitrary complex 
constant, by which the vibration acquires an arbitrary 
amplitude and an arbitrary phase-constant, and then 
performing a summation over the whole multiples of a 
definite radian frequency o). This causes the real part 
of f{t) or gif) respectively to assume the form of a Fourier 
series (II, § 38) : 

r a.cos(^-* + 0„) . . . . (70) 

and it is known that every function which is periodic with 
respect to the time T can be represented by such a series. 
By (12) its initial term is set equal to zero. In assum¬ 
ing the wave-functions / and g to be periodic we are not 
actually introducing a limitation, for we can make the 
period T so great that for the measurement only those 
times t come into question which lie within a period— 
that is, between 0 and T. This occurs, for example, 
if we denote the moment of time at which the source 
begins to emit light by = 0, and the moment of time 
at which the last measurement has been performed by 
t = T. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECTRAL RESOLUTION. INTERFERENCE. 
POLARIZATION 

§ 15. In deriving the laws of reflection and refraction in 
tlic preceding chapter no assumptions were made about 
the form of the wave-functions / and g which were used. 
This also applies to the laws of total reflection. For the 
expansion of a wave-function into a Fourier series is only 
a i)articular form of mathematical representation. In 
particular wo must guard ourselves against thinking that 
the wave-functions must have any properties of periodicity 
within the large fundamental period T. Rather they can 
oven have the value zero at times, and can behave quite 
arbitrarily before and after these zero values. Hence it 
also follows that no ol)joctivo meaning for the form of the 
wavc-fiuKition can be ascribed to the amplitudes On of 
the l^^ourier series (70), nor to the fundamental period T 
on whicih they are dependent. 

To get information about the form of a wave it is there¬ 
fore nccc^ssary to make special measurements. The 
method which suggests itself most readily in principle is 
that which was used by II. Hertz to find the form of the 
electromagnetic waves which he had discovered—namely, 
to producjc stationary vibrations by means of reflection 
from a j)ei*foctly conducting and hence perfectly reflecting 
surface (HI, § 02). For it is in this process that the 
periodic (diaracter of a wave manifests itself, owing to the 
appearance of ecpiidistant nodes and anti-nodes, which 
allow the wave-length, and hence the frequency, to bo 
measured. Tlio corresi)onding experiment with optical 
waves was first successfully performed by 0. Wiener 
(1890), who allowed the violet rays of an arc lamp to fall 
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normally on a silver mirror. To make the resulting nodes 
and anti-nodes of the electric field-strength visible, a very 
thin membrane-like layer of collodion containing silver 
chloride, which is sensitive to light and does not appreciably 
disturb the vibrations of light, was placed obliquely at a 
small angle a over the mirror (Fig. 2). No photographic 
action was then found to occur at the places where the 
membrane encountered a nodal plane of the electric field-, 
strength, for example at the mirror itself, whereas a 
maximum darkening of the membrane occurred at the 
])la<!c.s ini<lway between the nodes, where the planes of 
the anti-nodes (shown by the broken lines in the figure) 
are intersected by the membrane. The wave-length can 
tlien be directly calculated from the distance between 
tiui dark stripes and the angle of inclination of the mem¬ 
brane to the mirror. 



Pm. 2. 


On account of the smallness of the wave-lengths of 
ordinary liglit, it is customary to use as the unit of length 
in o[)ti(iH the micron, Ig. —10“* cm., or Igg (millimicron) = 
10 ’ cm., or, more often, the Angstrom unit, lA = lO'^^ 
cm. The visible spectrum stretches from about 0-4g 
(violet) to about 0-8g (red). 

§ 16. Although tills experiment proves the periodic 
character of a light-wave, it by no means follows from this 
tliat the Fourier series (70) reduces for this wave to a 
singh'i term, a single order number n. For the measure- 
numl;, even in the case of the sharpest spectral lines, 
always admits of a very great range of order numbers, 
whose frecpicncies vary but imperceptibly. For since : 


oi 



(71) 


and since T is enormously great compared with the time 
occupied by a single light vibration, the order numbers n 
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that come into question are enormously great and a 
change in the order number n by one or more units effects 
no appreciable change in co. 

Thus we must conceive of light of a definite colour, so- 
called monochromatic or '' homogeneous ” light, not as a 
wave of a single period, like the sound-wave of a definite 
tone in acoustics, but as composed of numerous waves of 
almost equal periods. There is no monochromatic light 
in the absolute sense, but only in a more or less approxim¬ 
ate sense. Expressed mathematically, the condition for 

Stt* y\j 

homogeneous light of frequency coq = —- is that in the 

Fourier series (70) only those amplitudes Cn differ from 
zero for which : 


—“ < 1 




(72) 


The degree of homogeneity is determined by the greatest 
value which the ratio (72) can assume without (Jn. vanishing. 

A particularly clear picture of the behaviour of the 
wave-function of homogeneous light is obtained by 
substituting in the Fourier series (70) : 

% = Too -f (w — «o) 

and expanding the cosine correspondingly. The series 
(70) can then be written as the single term : 

C'o • cos + do) .... (73) 

where : 

6; coH do -- ra, cos ~ 1 d„) 

C'o sin do = HOn sin + p,,) 


and can bo regarded as a single vibration of frequency cog, 
amplitude Oq and phase-constant dj. It is true that Gq 
and do are not strictly constant, but on account of (72) 
they only change relatively slowly, and in general 
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irregularly, with the time t ; in fact, the more slowly the 
more homogeneous the light. 

This shows the close relationship which exists in the case 
of homogeneous light between the fluctuations of the 
amplitude and the phase on the one hand, and the degree 
of homogeneity on the other. An absolutely constant 
amplitude and an exactly regular phase could be possible 
only in the case of absolutely homogeneous light; every 
kind of fluctuation denotes a lack of homogeneity. 

§ 17. A far sharper resolution than that given by 
reflection at an opaque mirror is obtained by the re¬ 
flection or transmission 
of light through a trans¬ 
parent plane - parallel 
plate. This problem, 
too, may in general be 
solved by means of the 
methods hero developed. 

If a plane wave falls 
on a transparent plane 
plate of thickness D at 
an angle of incidence d 
(Fig. 3), it is partly re¬ 
flected, it partly pene- 
Fio. 3. trates into the plate; the 

penetrated portion of 
the wave partly travels to and fro within the plate 
between its boundary faces and partly passes out through 
the rear or the front face of the plate. 

The complete solution of the problem is contained in the 
following assumption. In the first medium (air) there are 
two waves, one directed towards the plate at the angle of 
incidence 6, the other directed away from the plate at 
the angle of reflection d. In the second medium (glass) 
there are also two waves, both making an angle with the 
normal to the plate, the one directed from the front to 
the rear boundary surface, the other moving in the 
contrary direction. In the third medium (air) there is a 
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single wave which advances in a direction parallel to the 
original incident wave. 

These five waves are connected by four boundary 
conditions—^namely, one each for the electric field- 
strength and the magnetic field-strength at each of the two 
parallel boundary surfaces. Erom these it is possible 
uniquely to determine the other four waves, when the 
incident wave is given. 

We achieve the same object, not so directly but more 
concretely than by the preceding method, if we take as 
our starting-point the course of the process in time; this 
has the fundamental advantage tliat it can then also be 
applied when, as always happens in reality, the cross- 
section of the incident wave and the surface of the plate 
docs not exceed all limits. 


Let the incident wave 




bo represented 


graphically in Fig. 3 by any arbitrarily selected ray, which 
wo assume strikes tlio first surface of the plate at so 
that X rc])resouts the wave-normal at the point The 

refloctod ray (that is, the rcHccted wave) then passes from 
AI out into the air again with the coefficient of absorption 
or weakening ” {Schwdchungshoelfizient) jjl, which is given 
by (23); whereas the refracted ray, which has the co¬ 
efficient of absorption plate. 

Here it splits up again, partly to enter the air in the 
forward direction and partly to turn back in the plate 
towards A 2 - And so the same process continues until 
finally the energy of the ray is essentially used up and the 
t'cmainder can be neglected. According to this method 
of reasoning, the four waves which were considered above 
and which are to bo calculated from the incident wave 
present themselves as four sums having an infinite number 
of terms each of which is known and can be specified. 

Let us first consider the tmmmiUed wav© by choosing 
any wavo-ifiano Ji '3 . . . sufficiently far from 

the ])lato. This wave arises from the supei’position of 
those waves which are represented graphically by the rays 
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.... If we denote the length 
A^Bi = B 1 A 2 = A 2 B^ = . . . by 8, and the lengths 
BiB\, B^B'^, ... by pi, Pz, ■ ■ . then the expressions 
for the wave-functions which meet in the selected wave- 
plane and which correspond to the individual rays result 
if we substitute the light-paths quoted in the argument of 
the function and add, besides, the absorption coefficients 
p, pi, p', p'l which present themselves at every reflection 
and refraction. Here p' and p,\ denote the coefficients 
which are valid for a wave which passes from glass into 
air. They are derived from the expressions for p and pj 
by exchanging the angles 6 and with each other. 

Accordingly the wave-function of the first ray, which 
has undergone two refractions, at A^ and at B^, runs, at 
the point B'l: 

^ d di <!■' 

and the wave-function of the second ray, which has under¬ 
gone two refractions at A^ and at B^ and two reflections at 
Bi and A^, is, at the point B'^: 

-fO “ f ~ ^ f^nd so forth. 

Hence we get for the wave-function of the whole of the 
transmitted light: 

f Px(p')>'i/(« - f ' . (74) 

j)=o ^ q/ 

^ Here the coefficients px, p' and p'x can be reduced in a 
simple manner, in view of (23) and (24), to terms of the 
single coefficient p by means of the equations : 

~ Pj Pi = 1 + P) p'l = 1 — p . . (75) 

Concerning the argument of/, we can, by (14), express 
the traversed lengths in terms of a common denominator : 

— ^ ~h pp+ 1 

- 


(76) 
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and so reduce the total path of the light to the equivalent 
path in air optical length of path ”). Wo can then 
reduce the lengths ^ i to terms of the first of these, pi, 
by means of the following relation which is immediately 
evident from Fig. 3 : 

Pl- 92 = = A 

Pi - f>3 = 2e, . . . i • • • • 

Pi-Ppn=l>e ] 


Finally we have the following expressions, which can be 
easily obtained for the lengths 8 and € which have been 
introduced : 


8 - 


D 

cos 6^ 


(78) 


e = B 1 B 2 . «in 6 = 28 sin sin 6 \ 
e = 2D tan di sin 0 J * 


(79) 


If wo introduce the following a])broviations for the terms 
of the argument / not involving p : 




and for those multiplied by p : 

28n - € 


p=pp. 


then the wave-function (74) now runs : 

p ^ 0 


(80) 

(81) 

(82) 


§ 18. In order to bo able to perform this summation 
wo roqLuiro to make some assumption about the form of 
/. Wo therefore suppose / to bo expanded into a Fourier 
series and first consider a single term of this series of 
frequency co. Since it is often more convenient to cal¬ 
culate with exponential functions than with trigono¬ 
metrical functions, we regard the real vibration as the real 
part of a complex vibration and so write : 


m 


ESS 


(83) 
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where, for the sake of brevity, we follow the usual custora 
and suppress the symbol R, 

The expression (82) then becomes : 

l’(l 

7? == 0 

and this sum is equal to : 


(1 - /x2) 


(84) 


The real part of this complex expression represents the 
required wave of the transmitted light. Since the 
variables t and pi are contained only in oc, it is simply 
periodic and has the radian frequency a>. By ( 10 ) its 
intensity is proportional to the square of the amplitude. 
This square can be most simply calculated by observing 
that it is at the same time the square of the absolute value 
of the complex quantity (84); that is, it is the product of 
(84) and its conjugate imaginary. Since we are concerned 
only with the ratio of the intensity of the transmitted 
light to the intensity of the incident light, and since the 
absolute value of (83) is equal to 1, we obtain for the ratio 
of the intensity of the transmitted light to that of the 
incident light: 


(1 — /x^). (1 ■— jj ?). 6"“ 




2 g'i’fy/j 


J 


(1-mT 


1 — 2ju,^ cos cojS + 


(85) 


By (81), (78), (79) and (20) we hero have : 




2nD cos 6- 


Thus: 


2D 

(Ji 


1 = —cos d. 


n ivD n 

(op = cos 6i 


Ai 




( 86 ) 


where Ai denotes the wave-length in the substance of the 
plate, and; 

(1 - /^ 2)2 


J = 


1 — 2 / 1,2 cos ^ + /t^ 


(87) 
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Maximum intensity is attained when ^ = 2Tr .p, that is, 
when: 

2D 

-cos 01 = ^ (integer). . . . (88) 

and then J = 1. There are intermediate minima of 
intensity, of amount : 



The diffioronccs between the maxima and minima 
become the greater the more /x approximates to 1—^that is, 
the greater the angle of incidence 6. 

But what characterizes the phenomenon here considered 
most sharply in its bearing on the measurements is the 
steepness of those maxima. This is due to the fact that 
the parameter ^ in (8(3), and consequently also p in (88), 
is in general a very great number, on account of the 
difference in the orders of magnitude of D and Ai- Con¬ 
sequently the intensity of the light varies very markedly 
with the ray direction d. 

Now we must bear in mind, as already emerges from the 
considerations of § 5, and as will bo further explained m 
§ 3G, that in optics we never observe a single definite ray 
direction or a single system of parallel wave-planes, but 
always only a cone of ray directions, which may be only 
very narrow. Thus if we ascribe to every ray direction 6 
the point of an infinitely distant screen at which all rays 
parallel to this direction aim, then there will always be a 
great number of such adjacent points 6 on which the light 
will impinge, and since J varies greatly with 0, a great 
number of maxima and minima of intensity will appear 
next to each other on the screen, the distances between 
them being regulated by the successive order numbers p 
in (88). Now if /x is nearly equal to 1, the intensity /, by 

(87) , is in general weak, and it is only when the condition 

(88) is exactly fulfilled that it becomes equal to 1—that is, 
the maxima stand out in sharp contrast on the dark back¬ 
ground. 
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All these considerations refer to a perfectly definite 
frequency w of the wave—that is, to absolutely homo¬ 
geneous light. Since, as we have seen, real waves always 
contain many, although very adjacent, frequencies, the 
observed radiation always contains several systems of 
maxima and minima of the type considered, each system 
having the maxima and minima at different intervals; 
and in every ray of the transmitted light or, respectively, 
at the point 6 on the infinitely distant screen several rays 
of different colours meet, and in general they are of 
different intensity. It may also happen that two different 
colours have their maximum intensity at a definite point 
9, so that by (88) : 

or, referred to air: 

pX = p'A'.(90) 

Then the maximum of order p for the wave-length A 
coincides with the maximum of order p' for the wave¬ 
length A'. If A and A' differ only slightly the nearest 
maxima of the two wave-lengths, whose order numbers 
p andp' differ by only a few units, will fall close together, 
and the two systems of maxima and minima will also 
nearly coincide in the immediate neighbourhood. Rut 
if we proceed to higher order numbers the little difference in 
the distances between the maximum and minimum will 
make itself felt, and the maxima of the two systems will 
move apart, so that the maxima of the greater wave¬ 
length, say A', will, on account of their greater separation, 
move ahead of those of the smaller wave-length A of the 
corresponding order number. Finally, when the order 
number is sufficiently increased, the maxima of A' with 
the order number p' + r will, so to speak, catch up those 
of A with the next higher order number -f r -f 1. Then 
the two systems will again coincide, but in such a way that 
the order number of the maximum of A will have increased 
by one more than the maximum of A', that is ; 

(p -f r -h 1)A = (p' + r)X' 
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This, combined with (90) gives ; 

A' - A _ 1^ 
A ' r 


(91) 


Thus by counting up the maxima between two suc¬ 
cessive coincidences of the two systems wo have a very 
exact method for measuring small relative diflerences of 
wave-length. 

The intensity J' can be found for the reflected light just 
as has been done for the light transmitted from the plate. 
But it is unnecessary to carry out the calculation in detail. 
For the result comes out at once by applying the energy 
principle, which states that the sum of the intensity J' 
of the reflected light and of the intensity J of the trans¬ 
mitted light is equal to the intensity 1 of the incident 


light. Thus by (87): 


4ju,2 sin® I 
2fi® cos f 


. (92) 


The reflected light is, as wo say, “complementary” 
to the transmitted light. The minima of intensity are 
zero and stand out sharply from the surroundings when 
ju, is nearly equal to 1. In other respects, tho same laws 
hold here as for transmittod light. 

Hitherto wo have considerod only tho light which 
vibrates in tho incident plane—namely, tho /-wave. But 
it is evident that tho same inferonoos may be drawn also 
for tho light which vibratos perpendicularly to tho incident 
plane, namely tho g-wavo. The only difference in the 
results is that in tho case of tho g-wavo tho coefficient 
or (§ 9) takes tho place of tho coolficiont p. Tho position 
of tho maxima and minima remains precisely tho same 
as in tho case of tho /-wave. 

§ 19. According to tho equation (80) tho angle ^ which 
is characteristic of the intensity of tho light depends not 
only on tho ray-direction 0, but also on tho thickness of 
plate 1). I’his circumstance is made use of in interfero¬ 
meters of variable thickness (air plate) in order to measure 
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the dependence of the intensity of light J on the thickness 
of layer D for the case where the light is incident normally 
= 0). Then by (88) those thicknesses of layer for 
which the transmitted light has the maximum intensity 
1 are whole multiples of the half wave-length in the 
substance of the layer : 

D = p.^ .(93) 

This is easy to understand if we reflect that when the 
thickness of layer is a multiple of the half wave-length 
the phases of the waves which are superposed on each 

other after several reflections 
within the layer before passing 
through it differ by 27r, so 
that all the waves reinforce 
each other. 

A phenomenon which ex¬ 
hibits the effect of several 
thicknesses of layer simul¬ 
taneously is that of Newton’s 
Rings. If the curved surface 
of a plano-convex glass lens 
is placed in close contact on 
the surface of a plane-parallel glass plate (Fig. 4) a thin 
air-film is formed, whose thickness increases from the 
value zero to the value D at the distance p from 0. If 
we now allow homogeneous light to fall in a parallel 
beam normally on to the plate, we see in the transmitted 
beam a system of light and dark rings with a bright 
spot in the centre, and in the reflected light we see the 
complementary pattern. 

An approximate theory of this phenomenon is obtained 
very simply from our preceding remarks. If we restrict 
ourselves to values of p which are small compared with 
the radius B of the sphere, we may write : 

D^AB^PO^R^ 


c 
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or; 


Consequently, by (93), we obtain for the maxima of 
intensity in the transmitted light or, respectively, for the 
minima in the rofleeted light, if A denotes the wave-length 
in air : 

p = VpXM .(94) 

Thus the radii of the dark rings in the reflected light 
are in the ratio of the square roots of the series of natural 

numbers. 

For two colours which differ only slightly from each 
other, such as the two components of the yellow line 
of sodium (5890 A and 5890 A) the ring systems differ 
slightly and move apart more and more as the distance 
from the central point 0 increases, so that they blur 
each other’s effects until for, say, p = r tho maxima 
and minima, respectively, coincide again, as can be 
soon from the renewed sharpness of tho again common 
ring-system. This allows us to calculate, by (91), 
tho relative difficrenco of wave-length of tho two sodium 
lines. 

§ 20. In tho preceding section we have boon led to 
consider tho combined action of several trains of waves 
superposed on each other and moving in tho same direc¬ 
tion ; wo shall now treat tho same question of tho super¬ 
position of light waves systematically for tho general 
case. 

■Lot fi(t ~ and bo tho wave-functions of 

two rays which vibrato in tho same direction and which 
propagate themselves in the same direction. They com¬ 
bine to form a single ray whoso wave-function is : 

/=-/i+A .(96) 

It follows from this that tho intensity J of tho resulting 
rays depends on tho intensities J ^ and ^ oi tho two com- 
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ponents in tlie following way, if we disregard a factor 
which is of no importance : 

J = Jx + J 2 2fif2 .(96) 

Thus the intensity of the composite ray deviates in 
general from the sum of the intensities of the individual 
rays. This phenomenon is called the '‘interference’' 
of the two rays 1 and 2, Under certain circumstances 
no interference occurs—^namely, when the wave-functions 

and /a are fully independent of one another—that is, 
when the rays 1 and 2 are " non-coherent.” For then, 
as in (43), we have : 

fj2-Tlj2 = 0. 

This is always the case, for example, when the two rays 
come from different sources. Hence two such rays, even 
if they have exactly the same colour, never interfere 
with each other. But non-coherence is not a necessary 
condition for the absence of interference. Rays can even 
be “fully coherent” and yet not interfere: we take 
“ fully coherent ” to mean that one of the two wave- 
functions is completely determined by tho other. This 
occurs, for example, in the case of homogeneous light, 
if the arguments of and /g always differ by an odd 

multiple of Then, in spite of complete coherence, 

/ 1/2 = 0. The general case is exemplified by “ partial 
coherence,” where and /g are not independent of 
each other, and yet are not completely defined by each 
other. 

§ 21. A somewhat different way of regarding the same 
problem results if we write the two wave-functions fi 
and /a as Fourier series having the same fundamental 
period T. Then the resulting wave-function / -f- 

may also be represented directly as a Fourier series by 
compounding each two partial waves of the two series, 
which have the same frequency, into a single partial 
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wave. We then have, for example, for the radian 
frequency co of the partial waves : 



In summing these two expressions an important part 
is played by the phase-difference of the two waves : 

- 02 = A.(98) 

Instead of the phase-angle 0, sometimes the constant 
length d or the time constant S is introduced into the 
wave-function by writing : 


a cos 

a cos {2^ (^-|)} 


and we then speak of the difference of path,” di — 
of the two waves or of the ‘‘ retardation,” Si — S 2 , of the 
second wave with respect to the first. The phase differ¬ 
ence 2-77 corresponds to a difference of path of one wave¬ 
length, A, or a retardation of one period of vibration, r. 
By adding the two expressions (97) we get for the resulting 
partial wave : 

a cos H- 0j • • • • 

where: 


a cos 0 = ^1 cos 01 + cos 02 
a sin 0 = % sin 0i + sin 02 


( 100 ) 


Thus the amplitude and the phase-angle of the resultant 
wave are formed from those of its components according 
to the same rules as the absolute value and the direction 
of a vector which results from two other vectors. 

From (100) and (98) we obtain for the square of the 
amplitude a : 

== ai^ -f -f 2051^2 cos A . . . (101) 

IS 
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This equation expresses that two absolutely homo¬ 
geneous waves of the same frequency moving in the 
same direction and with their vibrations in the same 
direction interfere in general. This does not contradict 
the law of § 20 that two rays coming from different 
sources of light and having the same colour never interfere. 
For, according to § 16, there is no absolutely homogeneous 
light in nature; rather, even the most near homogeneous 
optical ray always contains very many partial waves of 
nearly the same vibration frequency; each of these partial 
waves interferes with the partial waves of the same 
frequency in the other ray. Now if the two rays are 
non-coherent the phase-difference A changes in a quite 
irregular manner in passing from one pair of waves to 
another, so that no appreciable interference effect can 
occur. 

§ 22. We shall next consider the composition of two 
waves which propagate themselves in the same direction, 
but whose directions of vibration are at right angles to 
each other, as in § 11 except that now we start from the 
Fourier expansion. As in § 11 let z be the direction of 
propagation, x the direction of the electric field-strength, 
y that of the second wave. We can then represent the 
electric field-strengths of two partial waves of the same 
frequency o) after the model of (97) by ; 

a cos |co j 

I cos |ca + ^2 j 

where we choose appropriate units for x and y. Without 
affecting the generality of our problem we may take 
This method of representation enables us to 
form a very clear picture of the law, according to which 
the resultant electric field-strength of a definite wave- 
plane 2 ; varies in magnitude and direction with the time, 
since it is represented at every moment by the position 
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of the point x, y which moves about in the plane z = 
const. 

As for the orbit of this point, it is obtained by eliminating 
the time t from the eqLnations (102), which is done most 


simply by calcnlating the values of cos co 



sin o) (^ 


, then squaring and adding them and putting 


their sum equal to 1. The equation of the path then 
comes out as : 


y^ 2xy . ... 

_ + ^^__^^cosA = sm2A. . . (103) 

This is an ellipse which degenerates into a straight line 
when A — utt; whereas when A = (9^ + its axes coin¬ 
cide with the co-ordinate axes. In general the angle cf>, 
which one axis of the ellipse forms with the iu-axis, is 
determined by the relation : 

.... ( 104 ) 

r 

which can be obtained directly from (45) if we insert the 
following values, which correspond to our present case : 

G =fg = 

If, further, wo inquire into the velocity with which the 
elliptic orbit is traversed, we get from (102) by differ¬ 
entiation : 

xdy — ydx ojah sin • dt . . . (105) 

This signifies that the motion of the reference-point 
Xj y occurs in accordance with the law of sectional areas 
(I, § 50), and moreover, since ab > 0, it occurs in the 
positive or negative sense according to the sign of sin A. 
Since the 2 :-axis of our right-handed co-ordinate system 
(I, § 16) is the direction of props\,gation of the light, the 
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sense in which, the rotation represented by the motion 
occurs has a definite physical meaning. 

In optics light is called dextrorotatory (or dextro- 
gyrous) if the motion of the reference-point x, y is clock¬ 
wise to an observer looking towards the light. For 
this reason we have to regard the sense of rotation of 
dextrorotatory light as negative, and that of Isevo- 
rotatory light as positive. 

We can obtain a clear conception of the way in which 
the motion of the reference-point depends on the con¬ 
stants a, 6 , A by keeping, say, a and b constant, but 
allowing the phase-difference A to increase from 0 to 27r. 
When A = 0 the elliptic motion degenerates into a recti¬ 
linear vibration, which by (104) or (102) is inclined to 
the rr-axis and lies in the first and third quadrants, the 
angle of inclination being : 

• • ■ (105a) 

^ a ”"4 

and the amplitude 52 “ 

Now if the phase-difference A increases, the ellipse widens 
and is traversed in the positive sense. The light is then 
Isevorotatory. At the same time the angle ^ becomes 
smaller—that is, the major axis of the ellipse moves 

towards the a;-axis. When ^ ^ i^tie ellipse attains 

its greatest curvature, the semi-axes are a and 6 , and 
their directions coincide with those of the co-ordinate 

axes. If A increases beyond the major axis passes 

over into the second and fourth quadrants and the ellipse 
at the same time becomes flatter and flatter until, when 
A = 77 , it again shrinks together to a straight line which 
is inclined at the angle given by (105a) to the x-axis. From 
then on, when A increases still further, the form of the 
ellipse is exactly repeated in the reverse direction, as 
we see from the fact that the orbital equation (103) 
remains unchanged if A is replaced by 27 t — A. The 
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ellipse again widens and its major axis again moves 

Stt 

towards the a;-axis, which it reaches when A = Eut 

the orbit is now being continually traversed in the negative 
direction. Finally, when A = 2tt, the original motion is 
again resumed. An equally instructive example is that 
obtained by considering the phase-difference A fixed and 
the amplitudes a and 6 of the components of vibration to 
change gradually. Among other things we see from (104) 
that then the direction c[> of the axes depends only on the 
ratio of the amplitudes a and b, and that the same holds 
for the ratio of the lengths of the axes. 

If we enquire into the condition which makes the 
vibration circular, wc obtain the answer most simply 
from the expression (104) for the direction of the axes, 
which must become indeterminate in the case of a circle 

—that is, must assume the form This gives us the 

following two conditions for a circular vibration : 

a = h, A = -h . . . (106) 

which must bo fulfilled simultaneously. The circle is 
traversed in the positive or negative sense according as 
n is even or odd. 

§ 23. The elliptic vibration considered in the preceding 
section at the same time represents the most general case of 
the composition of any arbitrary number of plane waves 
moving in the 2 ;-direction and having the same radian 
frequency oj. For every linear vibration may be resolved 
into two linear components which vibrate in the x- and 
the y-direction and have the phase-difference zero, and 
all the vibrations which occur in the x- or the ^/-direction 
yield on being superposed, by § 21 , a Single vibration in 
the direction in question. 

We can also picture the general case of the elliptic 
vibration in another manner besides that involving two 
linear vibrations—namely, by means of two circular 
vibrations with opposite senses of rotation. This is 
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obvious, if we reflect that every linear vibration may 
be regarded as the resultant of two circular vibrations 
having the same radius but being performed in opposite 
directions. For the two revolving points then always 
meet at the same points, and these points define the 
direction and half the amplitude of the resultant linear 
vibration. 

In this way we obtain for the general case your circular 
vibrations; of these there are two pairs of vibrations 
which occur in the same direction and so compound in 
each case into a single circular vibration in the same 
direction : the two single resultants vibrating in opposite 
directions can then be compounded. The sense of the 
final resultant circular vibration is, of course, that of 
the single resultant which has the greater radius. 

§ 24. Let us finally glance at the way in which the 
electric field-strengths x and y in ( 102 ) depend on the 
wave-normal z. If t is constant, these equations repre¬ 
sent the so-called '' wave-line,” in the present case an 
elliptical helix : and by (105), if we replace the dt in it 
dz 

by — we get a right-handed screw (II, § 32) if 

sin A < 0—^that is, if the sense of rotation is negative. 
The pitch of the screw is then equal to the wave-length A. 

If we take into consideration what was said in § 23 about 
the sense of traverse of the dextrorotatory light, it follows 
that dextrorotatory light is represented by a right- 
handed screw, and laevorotatory light by a left-handed 
screw. The motion of the reference-point x, y in the 
plane z is obtained if we displace the helix in the direction z 
with the velocity g and fix our attention on its instantaneous 
point of intersection with the plane z = const. If we 
reverse the direction of displacement of the helix, a wave 
results which propagates itself in the negative direction 
of the 2 :-axis and at the same time turns in the reverse 
sense, so that a right-handed screw again represents 
dextrorotatory light and a left-handed screw Isevo- 
rotatory light. 
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§ 25. We shall next enquire what definite phase- 
differences A can be realized between the two vibration 
components x and y. If we start with a linearly polarized 
wave having its direction of vibration in the first and 
third quadrants, then in (102) the ratio of the amplitudes 
is constant: 

^ = tan^^l.(107) 


just as m (105a); and the phase-difference is 6^ — = 

A = 0. We shall cause this wave to be reflected at 
some arbitrary angle of incidence, so that the electric 
field-strength x vibrates in the plane of incidence. For 
ordinary reflection (sin d<n) no abrupt change of pliase 
occurs, so the ])hasc-difference A remains ecjual to zero, 
and the two reflected waves again coml)ine to form a 
linearly polarized wave, except that, by (l()5a), the 
direction of vibration becomes changed owing to the 
difference in the reflection cocfiicients /x and a. This has 
already been remarked in § 11. 

But it is quite different in the case where the wave is 
totally reflected {Bin9>n). For here, conversely, the 
amplitudes a and h of the two wave-components remain 
unchanged, whereas a phase-difference A = S -- r now 
introduces itself, the value of which is obtained from 
(57) and (66) • 



6 '. cos 6 
sin 6 . sin 


(108) 


and 9' is determined by (56). 

This phase-difference A is, as we have already found at 
the end of § 13, always positive and vanishes at the two 
extreme cases of the limiting angle—namely, when 0^0 

and when 0 = ~ (grazing incidence). Thus between these 

iij 

values it attains a maximum. This occurs, by (108), 
at the angle of incidence : 

2n^ 

1 H" 


sin^ d = 


(109) 
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and the maximum value is : 

A = 7r-4tan'-l7^ .... (110) 

(o < tan-^n < 

The smaller the index of refraction n, the greater the 
phase-difference A that can be obtained. After the 
reflection the two vibration components combine into an 
elliptic vibration, the direction of whose axes, <f)\ is by 
(104) and (107), given by : 

tan 2^'= tan 2(^ cos A . . . (Ill) 

To obtain circularly vibrating light we must, by (106), 
produce a phase-difference of If we enquire what is 
the least value that n can have in order that the phase 
difference ^ may be obtained, we find that it follows from 
(110) that: 

= tang = — 1. . . . (112) 

The reciprocal of this value is V2 + 1 = 2*414. A 
substance must therefore have an index of refraction of 
at least this value if it is to be possible for the phase- 

difEerence ^ to be produced in it between the /- and the 

fif-waves by total reflection. Of the known substances 
only diamond fulfils this condition. 

Now if a phase-difference of ^ cannot be practically 

obtained by means of a single reflection, we can achieve 
this fairly conveniently by means of two successive 
reflections, as by a Fresnel rhomb. This is an oblique- 
angled parallelepiped of transparent glass (Kg. 5) whose 
angle is chosen so that a ray of light which passes through 
the glass and impinges on the air at the angle of incidence 
6 = 0 . undergoes total reflection with a phase-difference 

A = j between the two vibration components. By (108) 
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this occurs for any definite sort of glass at two angles, 
either of which may he chosen. 

If we make the ray of light which was assumed at the 
beginning of this section to vibrate in the direction ^ 
with respect to the x-dbxis, fall normally from below on the 
base of the surface at A (Fig. 5), the equation (107) will 
hold for the ratio of the amplitudes before and after the 
entrance of the ray into the parallelepiped. The first 
reflection at 0 on the oblique bounding surface then occurs 

at the angle of incidence oc, with a phase-difference of - 

and unaltered amplitudes; the second reflection occurs 
at P on the opposite bounding surface 

with a further phase-difference of ^ 

and again unaltered amplitudes; finally, 
at B the ray emerges normally into 
the air with uniformly diminished 
amplitudes and unchanged phase- 

difference I + j Hence the ray 

which emerges at the top at B per¬ 
forms elliptic vibrations, whose princi¬ 
pal axes coincide with the co-ordinate 
axes X (towards the right) and y 
(towards the back of the figure). 

Since the light which is incident at A is assumed to 

be vibrating in the first and third quadrant 


z 



the light which emerges at B is la3vorotatory, by (105). 
But if the light vibratos in the second and fourth quadrants 

('1^ the emergent light is dextrorotatory. When 

(i = or “ wo have tan. S = ± \ and a — b, and then the 
4 4 


light executes left-handed or right-handed circular 
vibrations. 

§ 26. Our discussion so far has boon entirely restricted 
to a definite radian frequency co —that is, to a single 
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partial vibration in the Fourier series of the optical 
vibration. Now since even the most nearly homogeneous 
light wave in nature includes a great number of partial 
vibrations, we have in all cases to sum up over all these 
partial vibrations and so arrive at the relevant laws for 
the resultant vibration. 

Instead of this, however, we may also, as in (73), 
regard every homogeneous optical vibration as a single 
elliptic vibration of the corresponding frequency with 
the lengths and directions of the axes changing slowly 
and irregularly, or as consisting of two circular vibrations 
in opposite directions whose radii change slowly and 
irregularly. 

But since the laws which have been deduced in the last 
sections, from § 22 onwards, are quite independent of the 
particular value of the frequency a>, they also apply 
unaltered when many partial vibrations of almost the 
same frequency are superposed. This holds, in particular, 
for the ratio of the amplitudes (107) of the two vibration 
components in a partial wave of linearly polarized light, 
as well as for the phase-difference A between the two 
vibration components, which is given by (108), and hence 
also for the direction (111) and the ratio of the lengths of 
the two j)rincipal axes of the resultant elliptic vibration 
(cf. end of § 22). All these quantities are the same for the 
different partial waves—that is, they are subject to no 
fluctuations. Optical vibrations whose direction of axes 
and ratio of axes are constant are said to be elliptically 
polarized.” This does not only express, then, that the 
optical vibrations are elliptic—that is obvious-—but also 
that the vibration ellipse, even if it changes slowly and 
irregularly, nevertheless retains the directions of its axes, 
the ratio of its axes, and its sense of traverse unchanged 
throughout. In the same way circularly polarized ” 
light is represented by circular vibrations whose radius 
alters slowly and irregularly. Elliptically or circularly 
polarized light may be produced from linearly polarized 
light by means of Fresnel’s rhomb, as above described. 
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The direction of the axes is determined, as we saw, by the 
plane of incidence at total reflection, and the ratio of the 
axes by the azimuth of polarization. From this we 
easily see that the two vibration components of light of 
this kind are completely coherent (§ 20). 

§ 27. Taking these results as a basis we are now in a 
position to analyse up to a certain point any plane wave 
that we may encounter. Let us take any light-wave 
present in nature, whose origin is unknown to us, and 
undertake the problem of determining its form by making 
certain measurements, that is, to specify as far as possible 
the properties of the two wave-functions / and g of which 
it is composed. 

First wo resolve the light spectrally by one of the 
methods of interferometry above described. We arc 
then able to deal only with homogeneous light. 

Wo then determine, by § 11, the two principal directions 
of vibration and the two principal intensities for a homo¬ 
geneous light-wave of this kind. Throe cases can occur. 
The first is that one of the principal intensities vanishes 
entirely. This means that the light is linearly polarized. 
The second is the opposite extreme where the two principal 
intensities are equal to each other. The light is then cither 
circularly polarized or is natural light or a mixture of both 
(partially circularly polarized light). To distinguish 
between these three possibilities wo allow the light to 
fall normally on a Fresnel rhomb (Fig. 5). If the light is 
circularly polarized, the amplitudes of the two vibration 
components / and g are equal to each other and their 

TT StT 

phase-difference then amounts to ^ according as 

the light is laovorotatory or dextrorotatory. After 
emergence from the glass the amplitudes are still equal 
to each other but the phase-difference now amounts to 
or 27r, respectively—that is, the emergent light is linearly 
polarized and vibrates in the second and fourth or first 

^TT 

and third quadrants, respectively, at the angle or 
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j, to the jK-axis. Thus here the double reflection supple- 

ments the original phase-difference of the two components 
to form a whole multiple of «■—that is, the Fresnel rhomb 
acts as a “ compensator.” 

On the other hand, if we are dealing with natural light, 
no compensation occurs, and the emergent light, like the 
original light, shows no trace of differences in the different 
directions of vibration. 

If, lastly, the light is a mixture of circularly polarized 
and natural light, the natural part remains unchanged, 
whereas the circular part again yields linearlypolarizedlight 

whose azimuth is -g- or respectively, and whose in¬ 
tensity is represented by the difference in the principal 
intensities of the emergent light. 

In the third and most general case in which the two 
principal intensities differ from zero and from each other, 
we allow the light to fall on the rhomb in such a way that 
the direction of the greater principal intensity is coincident 
with the a;-axis (Fig. 5). If the light is elliptically polarized 
the two vibration components have the phase-difference 

7T StT 

^ or -" 2 , respectively, and the ratio of the amplitudes is 

equal to Owing to the action of the compensator, 
linearly polarized light is produced, which vibratos in the 

7T 

direction ^ ^ tan“^ - and forms an angle < ^ with the 

x-axis. But if the light is a mixture of linearly polarized 
and natural light, the greater principal axis also coincides 
with the zr-axis in the case of the emergent light. If, 
finally, the light is partially elliptically polarized the greater 

principal axis in the emergent light forms an angle <| 

with the ai-axis, which indicates the ratio of the axes of 
the vibration ellipse, while the intensity of the polarized 
portion is obtained from the difference in the principal 
intensities. 
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In this way we obtain in every case that presents itself 
a certain insight into the conditions of polarization of a 
given ray. There is still, of course, a considerable re¬ 
mainder which cannot be defined and which is caused by 
the physical complexity of the elementary processes that 
occur in every light source; it receives expression in the 
numerous terms of the Fourier expansion. 



CHAPTER III 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS 

§ 28 . The laws of reflection and refraction which we 
have developed above owe their simple character essen¬ 
tially to our assumption that both the wave-points of the 
light (§ 5) and the boundary planes of the active body are 
infinite planes. In reality these surfaces are neither 
unlimited nor plane, and hence, strictly speaking, the 
above simple laws are not applicable to nature at all. 
Nevertheless, in practice they represent an extra¬ 
ordinarily close approximation to reality, when these 
assumptions are very nearly fulfilled, valid, that is, when 
both the cross-sections of the wave-fronts and the 
boundary planes, as well as the radii of curvature of these 
surfaces, are very great in comparison with the wave¬ 
length of the light under consideration. Now since in 
optics the wave-lengths involved are, in general, of a 
smaller order of magnitude than the dimensions of the 
bodies used, the optical laws of propagation, reflection and 
refraction assume a particularly simple form in contrast 
with acoustics where, it is true, the laws of wave-motion 
also hold, but where this assumption is not in general 
fulfilled. 

Geometrical optics comprises the relationships which 
are obtained when the wave-fronts of the light and also 
the surfaces of bodies are imagined to be divided up into 
many small parts, and the laws of propagation, reflection 
and refraction of plane waves of unlimited extent which 
fall on unlimited plane surfaces are applied to these 
individual small parts. Each of these small portions of 

wave-front, which are regarded as plane, is graphically 

62 
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represented by the corresponding ray which is normal to it, 
and every ray propagates itself rectilinearly with the velocity 
characteristic for that body until it reaches another body 
where it is reflected and refracted as at a plane surface in 
accordance with the relative position of the normal. 
Hence geometric optics is also called ‘'ray optics” in 
contrast with “wave optics,” which is more general but 
also more complicated. 

§ 29. We take as our first example the course of a ray 
of light through a prism —that is, through a transparent 
body which is bounded by two plane faces which are 
inclined to each other at an angle <j>. After what has been 
said above, we must exclude processes which occur in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the edge A (which in Eig. 6 
we take perpendicular to the plane 
of the diagram), because the radius 
of the refracting surface becomes 
infinitely small there. 

A ray which is incident at B at 
an angle 6 in the plane of the 
diagram is refracted along BC and 
emerges into the air again at 0 at 
the angle d' to the normal at C, The following relations 
hold for these two refractions : 

sin 0 ™sin .... (113) 

sin 0'=sin . . . . (114) 

Moreover, the sum of the three angles of the triangle 
ABO gives : 

(I - ex) + + e'x) = ^ 

that is : 

ei + o\-<i> .(115) 

From those equations wo can find how tlio angle of 
omorgonce 6' depends on the angle of incidence 0. 

The total deviation 8 of the ray caused by the prism— 
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that is, the angle between the emergent and the originally 
incident ray—^is given by : 

s = (0 - e,) + (0' - e\) 

or, in view of (115), by : 

-i-d' -<f> . . . . ( 116 ) 


If we investigate the manner in which the total deflec¬ 
tion S depends on the original angle of incidence 6, we 
get, by using (113), (114) and (115) : 


__ c os 6 . cos 6\ 
dd~^ cos di cos d' 


( 117 ) 


This expression vanishes if d\ = di, which simul¬ 
taneously makes d' = 6 —that is, when the ray traverses 
the prism symmetrically—so that the lengths AB and AC 
are equal to one another. In this case the deflection So is 
a maximum or a minimum, and we find out which it is 
by finding the value of the second differential coefficient. 
This is obtained by differentiating (117) with respect to 6; 
for the value 6' = 0, which we are considering, it has the 
value: 




2 sin {6 "h 9i ). vsin {9 ~ 9i) 


(118) 


sin 6 cos 9 cos^ 

If the index of refraction of the substance of the prism 
?^> 1, then in the symmetrical position 0' 9 the second 

differential coefficient is positive and hence the deflection 
is a minimum. 

This limiting position can be determined fairly sharply 
experimentally by leaving the position of the incident ray 
unchanged, but rotating the prism to and fro on some axis 
parallel to its edge and observing the direction of the 
emergent ray. If the minimum deviation Sq has boon 
found by trial, the refractive index of the substance of tho 
prism is calculated from (116), (113) and (116) and conms 
out as : 

, + So 


sm- 


n 


2 


sin 


( 110 ) 
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§ 30. Before passing on to consider curved wave-fronts 
and curved surfaces of bodies we must make some 
remarks of a general character. The primary wave-front 
in an isotropic body is a spherical surface. For every 
point-like source of light sends out spherical waves of 
light which can be represented at a sufficient distance 
from the source by a beam of divergent rays. If these 
rays are refracted or reflected at the curved surface of 
another body, their directions will, in general, no longer 
intersect at a point—that is, they will no longer be homo¬ 
centric but astigmatic.” If, in a special case, they are 
again homocentric, then the point at which they meet is 
called the optical image ” of the source of light, being 
real or virtual according as the rays converge towards or 


f 


F$ ^ 

. -^*--1 


Bz 


Fra . 7 . 


diverge from the point of intersection. Since light can 
always traverse its path in the reverse direction (end 
of § 10), the source and the image can exchange places, 
and are therefore also called ‘‘conjugate” points. The 
image of an infinitely distant point of light, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the point of intersection of 
rays which result through refraction and reflection from 
an incident beam of parallel rays, is called a “ focus ”— 
that is, when it exists. If, conversely, we make the focus 
a source of light, we obtain a beam of parallel rays. It 
is on this circumstance that we base the experimental 
production of plane waves of light. 

§ 31. We shall now investigate the refraction of light 
at the spherical bounding surface between two bodies 
1 and 2 (Fig. 7). Let % and bo the refractive indices 
of the two bodies, G the centre of the curved surface, and 
r = PC, the radius of the sphere. We first consider the 
image of a point of light Ai situated on the straight line 
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PO, the axis of the system. Of the rays which emerge 
from AI only the axial ray A^P passes through the 
spherical surface without being deflected. Let another 
ray which emerges from A^ at an angle 9i to the axis 
meet the spherical surface at Q, It becomes refracted 
there according to the law: 

sin AiQG _ 
sin A^QC Til 

and meets the axis at the point ^2 at an angle 9 2 . If we 
calculate the two sines from the triangles AiQC and A^QC 
we get the relation : 

.... ( 120 ) 

Aj^Q'A2Q % 

In general the position of the point A 2 will change with 
the value of or with the point Q at which the ray 
impinges—that is, the beam which starts from Ai becomes 
astigmatic after the refraction. But if 9^ is taken 
sufficiently small, we can replace the lengths A^Q and 
A 2 Q in (120), except for errors of the second order, by the 
distances AiP and We then obtain, if we denote 

the distances of the points A^ and A 2 from P by and eg • 


or : 


Cl + r ^ 62-- r __ 712 
"■ ^ * 


( 121 ) 



( 122 ) 


Since the point Q no longer occurs in the latter ex¬ 
pressions, the beam of rays which starts out from Ai is 
homocentric even after the refraction, provided the 
conical angle of the beam is small; and the point A^ now 
has an optical image, the conjugate point A 2 - By (122) 
the law for the formation of the image is expressed by a 
linear eq[uation between the reciprocals of the distances 
of the conjugate points from the refracting spherical 
surface. 
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If moves off to infinity on the left, moves to the 
focus whose abscissa is : 


A 


n. 


n„ 


n-. 


(123) 


If Ai moves to the right, A^ first moves off to infinity 
on the right—namely, until Ai reaches the focus whose 
abscissa is : 


/i = 



(124) 


If moves beyond J'l, the refracted ray becomes 
divergent—that is, A^ appears on the loft as a virtual 
image, which follows the light A^ as it moves further to 
the right, until it catches up A^ at the point P. The 
point P is its own conjugate, just like the point 0, since 
the rays which start from 0 are not deflected at all. 

The abscissae and /g of the foci exhibit the simple 
relationships : 


f2-fi = r 
/i = 
fi 


(125) 

(126) 


If wo substitute for r and n from them, the law of 
imago formation (122) becomes simply ; 


•^ + /a = 1 


(127) 


All those relations, as we shall see, arc capable of being 
considerably generalized. Wo may add hero that the 
formation of an image by reflection at the spherical 
surface may bo included in the above by writing 

TC, = - 

If the rays which start out from Ai intersect at the 
image point A 2 after refraction, the angular aperture or 
the “ divergence ” of a beam at A i is different from that 
of the conjugate beam at Aj. Eor from Eig. 7 we get 
for the angle of inclination of the two conjugate rays 
AiQ and A^Q to the central axis : 

sin dx : sin = A^Q : A^Q 


t 
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and to a corresponding degree of approximation : 

sin 01 : sin 0a = A^P : A-J? = 62 -®!- • (128) 

§ 32. Wo shall now investigate the image of a point of 
light which does not lie on the central axis. Then J5i has 
an optical imago, Just as much as A-^, namely the con¬ 
jugate-point R 2 which lies on the straight line BiC. The 
circle which results from rotating JSi about the central 
axis ^ 4,^12 forms an imago which is the circle described 
by the rotation of and the circular area of radius AiB^ 
forms its image on a certain surface of rotation which is 
bounded by the circle B^ and which has its centre at ^ 2 - 
If wo restrict ourselves to distances which are not far 
from the central axis, wo may regard this surface of 
rotation as a plane of circular contour (radius A^^B^) 
which is perpendicular to the central axis. The surface 
of light then forms a “ similar ” image on the imago plane, 
and the following equation holds for the ratio of the 
length of the light-path AiB^ = to the length of the 
imago-lino A^B^, = : 

ly : 4 = A^G : A^C 

= (ei + (62 -^) 

and by ( 121 ); 


Together with (128) this gives the following simple 
relationship between the ratio of the linear dimensions 
and the ratio of the ray directions in two conjugate planes : 

sin 01 = nj,^, sin 02 . • • (129) 

If the point Ax coincides with the focus J^i, 4 
02 = 0 . The two planes which pass through the two 
foci and are perpendicular to the axis are called the 
“ focal planes.” 

§ 33. All the above laws can easily be generalized for 
the case of any arbitrary number of refracting spherical 
surfaces. We only need to choose the measures for the 
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abscissa of two conjugate points and Aq appropriately. 
Hitherto we have used for the abscissae their distances 
Cl and 63 fi^om the refracting spherical surface, and we 
have reckoned the distances Ci as positive towards the 
left and the distances 63 positive towards the right. 
The origin P is conjugate to itself. We shall now choose 
a special origin for each of the two abscissae, but in 
such a way that the two origins 0^ and O 3 are again 
conjugate to each other, but otherwise arbitrary. Purther, 
we shall assume the directions of the abscissae Xi and 
to be positive towards the right in both cases. If and 
then denote the new origins Ox and 0^ of the spherical 
surface, where by (127) : 


fl 4 .*^ = 1 
ax % 


(130) 


then the relations between the now abscissae Xx and x^ and 
the old abscissae and 63 are (Fig. 7): 


OxAx == OxP — AxP = % — 61 = iTi 
O3A2 == P^2 P ^2 ^ ^2 — ^2 ~ ^2 


and we get for the law of imago formation from (127), if 
wo replace the e’s in it by the x’s, and take (130) into 
account: 


, A - «2 ^ 1 


(131) 


This is again a linear equation between the reciprocals of 
the abscissae of the two conjugate points. 

§ 34. We now pass on to investigate a system con¬ 
sisting of an arbitrary number of line-centred spherical 
surfaces, that is, spherical surfaces whose centres all lie on 
a straight line, the central axis of the system. If we 
again restrict our attention to such rays and such points 
of light as lie near the central axis, that is, if we consider 
only small values of 6 and I, the laws of image formation 
may be derived directly from those obtained above. Let 
us first take a point of light A situated on the axis and a 
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narrow beam of light which starts out from it in the first 
body. Corresponding to it there is a definite conjugate 
point on the axis and a definite conjugate beam of rays 
(real or virtual) in the second body; and corresponding 
to these again there are definite conjugate quantities in 
the third body. Proceeding in this way we finally arrive 
at a definite conjugate point A' and a definite conjugate 
beam of rays in the last body. 

Now since the reciprocals of the abscissae of two succes¬ 
sive conjugate points, when referred to any two points as 
origins, depend linearly on each other, there must also 
be a linear relationship between the abscissae x and x' of 
the conjugate points A and A' in the first and last bodies, 
and the law of image-iormation has a form similar to 
(131), namely : 

= 1.(132) 

For a; = 0, x' becomes equal to 0. A and A' then 
coincide with the origins 0 and O'. The constants/ and/' 
are clearly the abscissae of the foci in the first and the 
last bodies. If the foci lie on different sides of the origins, 
/ and/' have opposite signs. 

By (129) the following relation holds for the lengths 
I and V of two conjugate lines that pass through A and A^ 
and are normal to the central axis : 

nlwid^nTmxO^ .... (133) 

where n and n' denote the refractive indices, 6 and 0' the 
angles of inclination which any two conjugate rays that 
pass through A and A' make with the central axis. 

In the sequel we shall reckon both the lengths I and V 
and also the angles d and 0' as positive in the same 
direction : this causes no change of sign in (133). 

§ 34a. Let us now see whether there are two conjugate 
points for which I = Z', that is, for which the representa¬ 
tion of the two surfaces that pass through them normally 
to the central axis is fully congruent. We shall call these 
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two points H and H' and shall try to find their abscissae 
X and x\ From (133) we then get: 

sin 0 = n' sin 0' 

or, if we draw any two conjugate rays through H and H' 
which make the (small) angles 8 and with the central axis 
and meet the planes that pass through the origins O and 0' 
at the distances Iq and Vq from the origins (Fig. 8), we have: 


From this and (132) wo get : 

I ^ ^ 0 J? I J?/ 


oAr 




Fig. 8. 


(134) 


The points li and IF which are uniquely defined by 
these equations are called the principal points ’’ and the 
planes which pass through them and are congruent 
representatives of each other are called the principal 
planes ’’ of the system. 

The results become particularly simple if wo make the 
origins 0 and O' coincident with the principal points jET 
and W , For then x and F become equal to zero in (134), 
and Zq = ^^ 0 ’ consequently : 

.... (135) 

that is, the foci lie on opposite sides within or without the 
principal points, and their distances from the principal 
points, the so-called focal distances/’ are in the ratio 
of the refractive indices. We then got for the law of 
images (132) : 

n 

X cr' *~/ 


(136) 
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If the first body is of the same nature as the last, for 
example, air, then n' ^ n and the focal distances become 
equal, so that the law of images becomes simplified to : 


1 _ ^ ^ 1 
X x' f 


. (136a) 


§ 35. Analogous to the two principal points H and /i' 
whose planes form congruent images there are two con¬ 
jugate points K and K\ the nodal points, whose beams 
form congruent images, so that for each pair of conjugate 
rays 6 = 6', Their position is obtained directly by 
observing that two such conjugate rays which pass 
through K and K' and are parallel to each other intersect 
the principal planes at the same distance Zq == I'q from the 
central axis; that is, the abscissae x and x' of the two 



nodal i3oints are also equal to each other. Hence it 
follows from (132) that : 

X = =f + f=f(l-'£l • • . (137) 

that is, the nodal points are at the same distance from the 
principal points, namely a distance equal to the difference 
of the focal lengths. 

The relative position of the principal points, foci and 
nodal points are depicted graphically in Fig. 9, in which 
the abscissae of the nodes are positive and the foci lie out¬ 
side the'principal points, so that / -f /' > 0, /< 0, /' > 0. 
Then : 

HK = E'K' = H'F' - HF 

Consequently : 

E’F' ^EK + EF = FK 
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that is, the point-pairs FF', HE' and EH', which, taken 
together, are also called the “ cardinal points,’’ have a 
common centre, the so-called optical centre of the system. 
If there is only a single refracting surface (Fig. 7), this 
surface forms a congruent image on itself; that is, the 
two principal planes coincide in it. Consequently the 
nodal points also coincide, namely with the other self¬ 
conjugate point, the centre C of the sphere, as is imme¬ 
diately clear, since every ray which passes through C is 
self-conjugate. This causes the equations (135) and (137) 
for the ratio and the difference of the focal distances to 
transform directly into the special equations (126) and 
(125) which were found earlier in § 31. 

If we have a system of glass lenses in air, the focal 
distances are equal to each other and the nodal points 
coincide with the principal points. If only a single thin 
lens is present, the principal points coincide at a point 
within the lens. 

In general, the position of the cardinal points leads 
directly to a simple geometrical method of determining 
the point P' in the last body which is conjugate to any 
point P in the first body (Fig. 9). We need only draw 
the conjugate rays to any two rays that pass through P. 
The simplest ray to use is PE which passes through the 
nodal point E. The parallel ray P'E' is conjugate to it. 
Besides this, we can also take the ray through P parallel 
to the axis. This ray has as its conjugate that ray in the 
last body which passes through the focus P' in it and 
intersects the principal plane in it at the same distance 
from the central axis as that at which the original ray 
intersected the principal plane in the first body. This 
serves to define P^. In addition, although this is un¬ 
necessary, wo may also consider the ray P F . This ray 
has as its conjugate a ray, parallel to the axis, which 
intersects the last principal plane at the same distance 
from the axis as the first ray'does the principal plane. 

§ 36. A complete description of the laws of optical 
imago formation must deal not only with the course of 
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the rays but also with the intensity of the rays. We 
must above all bear in mind here that a finite quantity of 
radiant energy never starts out from a point but always 
from a surface, and never in a definite direction but 
always within a cone of directions. We can depict this 
circumstance graphically by representing the energy of a 
beam of rays by means of the number of rays contained 
in the beam. Every beam then contains a quadruply 
infinite number of rays, since the surface from which it 
starts out defines a doubly infinite number of points, and 
each point a cone comprising a doubly infinite number of 
directions. But there is a certain difference which must 
not be overlooked. The rays which start out in various 
directions from a luminous point are coherent with one 
another, corresponding to the circumstance that the point 
is the centre of a wave-surface, every point of which is in 
the same phase. But the rays which come from two 
different points of the initial surface are in general non¬ 
coherent, particularly when the initial surface acts as 
the source of light. Hence in general no interference 
occurs between such rays; their intensities simply become 
added. But it may happen—and this is sometimes over¬ 
looked—that two different points of a surface emit 
coherent light; and again, conversely, non-coherent rays 
may start out from a single point of the surface. For 
example, when the surface (aperture or slit) is illuminated 
by light from another source; in this case certain inter¬ 
ference phenomena can occur for which geometrical optics 
taken alone cannot account. We shall therefore always 
assume that the initial plane is self-luminous. 

If the source of light is placed in a focal plane, a beam 
of parallel rays results, but, in conformity with the above 
remarks, not in the sense that all rays of the beam are 
parallel, but rather that, corresponding to every indi¬ 
vidual point of the luminous surface there is a particular 
direction of the rays of the beam, whereas the size of the 
luminous surface determines the angle of aperture of the 
cone of rays which emerge in various directions. Con- 
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versely, rays which come from a practically infinitely dis¬ 
tant source, such as the sun, will not all become focused 
at one point; rather, a small picture of the sun will be 
produced in the focal plane, since all the parallel rays 
which come from a definite point of the sun meet at a 
definite point in the focal plane. 

The intensity J of the radiation emitted normally by a 
small surface element / perpendicular to the central axis, 
the rays lying within a narrow cone of angular aperture 
Q is, after what has been said above : 

J ^K,f.Q .(138) 

where the finite quantity K is called the '' specific inten¬ 
sity of radiation ’’ or the “ specific luminosity ’’ of the 
beam. 

In the same way the following relation holds for the 
conjugate beam which lies within the conjugate cone of 
rays Q' and is incident on the conjugate surface/': 

J'==K\f,Q' . . . . (139) 

By the laws of imago formation there is a general 
relationship between the quantities / and Q in the first 
and the last body, which is fixed by (133). Since, ,on 
account of the similarity of the imago with the object, 
the form of the surface / is of no account, we may choose 
it to be a circle of radius Z. Wc then have 

If, further, wo imagine to bo a circular cono with a 
small angle of aperture 0, then. 

Q = 4:7t sin? I = 0V. 

In the same way : 

- 0'V. 

These values, combined with (138) and (139), give the 
relation : 

= nYQ' .... (140) 
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and, in consequence of (138) and (139) : 

71 ? J _ n'^J' 

K ~ K' 


(141) 


If the total intensity of radiation J is the same in the 
two conjugate beams—which will, however, never actually 
be the case, if only because the radiation suffers a loss at 
every refraction—we have: 

I = or Z 32 = . . . (142) 


That is, the intensities are in the inverse ratio of the 
sq^uares of the velocities of transmission of the rays. 
For n — n' we get K = K\ Hence the intensity of a 
beam of rays can never be increased by optical image 
formation alone. It is true that the radiation is concen¬ 
trated on a smaller surface at the focus but then it 
diverges in various directions. 

§ 37. The simple laws above developed for optical image 
formation by means of a system of line-centred spherical 
surfaces mostly hold only as a first approximation to the 
real conditions. For in practical optics we deal both 
with surfaces of finite size as well as with finite cones of 
rays. In addition to the corrections necessitated by these 
circumstances there is another due to the fact that the 
refractive index depends on the colour of the light (§ 9). 
If all these influences are to be taken into account, 
problems of a difficult kind arise; their solution has 
played the predominant part in the highly developed 
technique of construction of optical instruments. But 
the laws of geometrical optics, such as we have described 
them in § 28, are not affected by these practical problems. 
They may all be condensed into a single simple graphical 
law, which is one of the first examples of the equivalence 
of an integral law with a differential law (of. Ill, § 42), 
namely, Fermat's Principle of Least Time. 

This principle controls the course of a ray of light 
through any arbitrary number of different bodies with 
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any boundary surfaces by asserting that the time which 
light requires to pass from any definite point on a ray to 
another definite point on the same ray is less along the 
actual path of the ray than along any neighbouring 
path. 

A simple proof of this principle is obtained if we con¬ 
sider the optical wave-surface that starts out from any 
luminous point P as centre. According to § 5 there is a 
definite wave-front corresponding to every moment of 
time t. It signifies the boundary to which light which is 
emitted by P at the time t — 0 has advanced in all 
directions during the interval of time 0 to t, independently 
of the presence of any bodies whatsoever in the vicinity 
of P. Thus the wave-front comprises the end-points of 
all the rays which start out from P in all directions, each 
propagating itself along its own particular path. Now if 
Q is any point on the wave-surface, PQ denotes a definite 
ray, and the light takes the time t to propagate itself 
from P along the path of the ray to Q. Now if the light 
from P wore to take a smaller time than t to pass from 
P along any neighbouring path to Q, then the propaga¬ 
tion of light from P in all directions would proceed 
beyond Q in the interval 0 to t, and this contradicts the 
definition of wave-surface. Consequently the time t is 
the minimum of all the times taken by the light to arrive 
from P to Q along any path. 

The whole of geometrical optics can bo developed from 
Format’s principle, and even for non-homogeneous and 
anisotropic bodies. The result that a ray travels in a 
straight lino in a homogeneous isotropic medium follows 
directly, according to Fermat’s principle, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the straight line is the shortest distance 
between the two points P and Q, 

Let us consider, as a second examjilo, the passage of 
light through the plane boundary surface of two homo¬ 
geneous isotropic bodies. If q and are the velocities 
of propagation, A and B the projections of P and Q on 
the boundary, C the point through which the ray PQ 
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passes through the boundary (Fig. 10), and 0 and 9i the 
angles of incidence and refraction, then the time which 
light takes to pass from P to Q is : 


i = ^ + ^ = i + . . 

Q qi ^ 

where : 

r2 = AP 2 + AC^ and = BQ^ + BC^ 


(143) 

(144) 


If the point G through which the ray crosses the 
boundary is displaced, the distance AP, BQ and AB 
remains constant, whereas AG = a and BC = h change, 
, so that: 



+ 86 = 0 


(145) 


C B 


Consequently, by (143) and 
(144) : 

Pig. 10. 

If we set = 0 and take (145) 
into account, it follows that: 


h 






= sin 0 : sin 0-^ 


which is identical with (20). 

Fermat’s principle may be used in a similar way to 
find the direction of propagation of light through any 
arbitrary bodies with any arbitrary surfaces. 

If the end-point Q of a ray which starts out from a 
luminous point P coincides with a point which is optically 
conjugate to P the ray-path PQ is not definite; rather, 
there are an infinite number of rays from P to Q, Con¬ 
sequently the time which the light takes to pass from P 
to Q is the same along all these paths, and the optical 
wave-surface around P has a singular point in ^3. 




CHAPTER IV 
DIFFRACTION 

§ 38. to the wave-fronts or the surfaces of the bodies 
may no longer be regarded as of infinite extent compared 
with the wave-lengths, the laws of geometrical optics 
fail, the conception of a ray and its propagation lose 
their meaning, and phenomena occur which are denoted 
by the term '' diffraction.” It is clear from the discus¬ 
sion in § 28 that the part played by diffraction becomes 
so much the greater the greater the wave-length of the 
light used. An exact theory of diffraction is possible 
only on the basis of, firstly, the differential eq[uations for 
electromagnetic waves in the medium under considera¬ 
tion, which we shall always take to be a vacuum space 
in which light has the velocity q == c, and, secondly, the 
boundary conditions which hold at the surfaces of the 
diffracting bodies. 

The differential equations for the interior can always 
bo reduced to a single differential equation (III, § 87), 
which must bo satisfied by every component <f> of every 
vector. It is the wave-equation : 

^ = c2.A(^.(146) 

The boundary conditions differ according to the nature 
of the diffracting body. They come out most simply for 
so-called absolute conductors (III, § 92), in which the 
electric intensity of field vanishes and which act as 
perfect mirrors. The opposite extreme is given by the 
so-called black bodies which absorb all the incident light. 
Diffraction problems are among the most difficult encoun¬ 
tered in optics. The exact solution of a problem of this 
kind was first given by Arnold Sommerfeld in 1895. 

79 
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Since the wave-function ({> can always be represented 
as a Fourier series, the general solution of (146) can be 
reduced to a sum of particular solutions, each of which 
corresponds to a definite frequency co. We may write as 
a particular solution of this kind : 

.(146a) 

where iff denotes a certain complex function of the space- 
co-ordinates, whose absolute value (modulus) character¬ 
izes the amplitude and whose argument is the phase- 
constant of the periodic motion (cf. § 18 above). 

The wave-equation (146) then leads to the following 
differential equation of the function i/r in space-co-ordi¬ 
nates : 

or: 

+ = 0 • • • • ( 146 &) 

which is to be integrated with due regard to the boundary 
conditions. 

Now as the rigorous solutions of the diffraction problem 
formulated in this way are of a very intricate character 
and demand a relatively heavy mathematical equipment, 
it is the more important that approximate solutions, 
which are fully sufficient for the short optical waves, 
should be obtained by introducing Huygen’s Principle. 
This principle is founded on the idea that every point of 
space on which a light-wave impinges itself becomes the 
centre of a new light-wave which spreads out from it in 
concentric spherical surfaces. G. Kirchhoff was the 
first to succeed in formulating Huygen’s principle exactly; 
it forms an extension of Green’s theorem in the theory of 
potential, which we proceed to deduce here. 

§ 39. Let U and F be two uniform functions of the 
space-co-ordinates x, y, z. These functions, as well as 
their differential coefficients, are to be continuous. Then 
for a space whose volume-element is dr, surface- 
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c'lojne.nt da and inwardly directed normal v wo have, 
l)y n, § IH, equation (80) : 


r/dlfdv diidv 

J V dr, dy dy 


(*onsoquently : 


I u-^da- f UAVdr. 


~ ^ ■■ /" UAV)dr . (147) 


If wo Hot (/ 


I 

r 


, where r denotos the distance (taken 


aB poBitivo) of tlu^ point ,r, i/, z from any point A which 
Ik^H outwide the region of integration, tlien 11 fulfilB the 
conditioiiB of uniformity and continuity; further, wo 
have Laplace’n equation I (129) 9. (jonnequontly 

(147) hec^omen : 


/ 


(1 d V 
\r dv 


V- 


di> 


da 



(148) 


If the point A Uoh innido the aHHumod H])a(!e, tluH equa¬ 
tion may also Ixi ajipliod, i)r<)vid<‘d that wo (exclude a 
v<'ry Hinall Hphoni with itH centre at A from the integra¬ 
tion. TluHdo(‘H not appreciably alter the right-hand Hide 
(of. J, § :i.‘{), but the kdt-hand Hide aoepuroH a.n additional 
Ixn'in in the form of an integral <iver the Hurfaco-elementH 
dai of the Hphcu'o whoH(» normal, dintctcxl towartlH the 
int('rior of the intcigration npace, coincideH with r, thuH : 



If the radiuH of the nphere is taken Hufliciently small, 

d V 

this integral, siiux^ and V arc finite, reduecH to : 

Vo47rFo 

(t 
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where Vq denotes the value of 7 for r = 0, that is, at the 
point A, and when this is added to the left-hand side of 
the equation (148) we arrive at Green’s theorem : 



(149) 


which enables ns to obtain the expression of a function 
V at every point A of the assumed space, if the value of 
A 7 is known at every point inside and the values of V 


and ^ are known at every point on its surface. 


If the function 7 satisfies Laplace’s equation A7 = 0 
the space integral drops out, and we require only the 
data for the surface. It is particularly in this form that 
Green’s theorem is often useful, but its importance is 

07 

essentially restricted in that the values of 7 and -g— may 

not be chosen independently of each other. For we know 
that the expression for 7 is everywhere completely deter¬ 
mined by the values of 7 at the surface (III, § 19) and 

0 7 

simultaneously by the values of ^ at the surface (II, 

dV 

§ 71). Hence if either only V or only is given at the 

surface, Green’s law can be successfully applied to deter¬ 
mining V in the interior only when we have in some 
special way acquired a knowledge of the missing surface 
values, 

§ 40. Huygen’s principle follows directly from Green’s 
law if we substitute for V a certain wave-function which 
is chosen in such a way that the space-integral in (149) 
can be reduced to a surface-integral. This is not, of 
course, made possible by simply substituting for V a 
solution ^ of the wave-equation (146). We shall see, on 
the other hand, that it is always possible to reduce the 
space-integral to a surface-integral if, in any function ^ 
of X, y, z, f which satisfies the wave-equation (146), we 
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• f* 

Hubniituio t for whore r, aji before, doiiotos the 

dlstaiuu^ of the point a:, y, z from the point A, wliich is 
siinabul in t.lu^ interior of tfio integration space—and 
tluni idemtify the', exprossion so obtained with V in (149). 

We nuist therefore bo careful to note that V now 
(h'pends in two ways on the co-ordinates a;, y, z : in the 
lirst place, (explicitly, sirujo is a spa(50-function, and, 
wuamdly, implicitly, since tlu^ argument: 


. (150) 


contains the distance r. 'Fo call attention to this wo set: 

V <l>r{^r,y,z) .(151) 

in which wc'! writ(i thc! si)a(^e (jo-ordinak'is in brackets on 
th(^ liiu^ but atta(4i the tinu^ co-ordinat(^ as a suflix. There 
is no n^ason to hair confusion Ixdwcam the timo-argiummt 
T and the Hpa(ae(^Ieinent dr, particuiUirly as the latter will 
soon vanish from tlu^ formuhe. Ibmce wo got from (149): 

M/(()) ]^dcr . (152) 

Thia in tho valud of ttu' vvavc'-fiuictioii e/j at tho tiiiio I 
at any point /I of tlio iat('gratioti Hpuoo onolo.sod by tho 
Hiirfaoo tr which haa tho inwardly dircHitcMl nortnal v. 'i’o 
r(ahu!(' th(» apacjo-intc^fj;™! Hurfa<!o-intop;ral wo lirat 

(sahnilato tho valuo oi Left,, whioli may not, of oourHO, ho 
Htd (upial to (A^),. For thia wo havo : 

^ fd^\ dr 1 /f)^N dr 

dx '3x4 \dl'\ dx 'dx/f (}\dl''rdx 


and, furtluir: 

d^, 2(d^\ dr I (d^\ fdrV 1 fd<l>\ dh 

OF-* ' c^dxdtK 0,2 W ■ ■ 0 \dtJr 

CorroHponding ox])roHHionH hold for and 
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By addition we get: 


= (A9S). - 


dr 

c \dxdt dx 


8r 

dydt dy 


+ 


dT\ 
dzdt dzK 


+ 



If we now substitute : 



from the wave-equation (146), the expression for 
may be written as a differential coefficient with respect 
to the time : 


or ; 


Ark — ^ ^ X ^ ~ -1 

cdt\dxdx dydy dz dz c'dt r)- 




2 d f d^r , 
cdt\dr r / 


Using this expression we get for the space-integral in 


(152) : 



cdt)r\dr r) 


and if we express the space-element dr in terms of polar 
co-ordinates with the origin A and the angle of aperture 
dco of an elementary cone whose vertex is at : 

dr = rHrdoj 



- ■ (’’w + 


(153) 


where we have now to insert in the definite integral con¬ 
taining the square bracket the distance r of the surf ace- 
element da from A as the upper limit and r = 0 as the 
lower limit. Since the latter value vanishes, we are left 
with only the term referring to the surface, and this is 
related to the size of the surface-element da, cut out 
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from the iutogratioii Hpaco by the olcniontary cone da, a,s 
foIlowB : 

tHcx) - da . coH (r, v) - - r/o* • « - * (154) 


the directions of incircasing r and increasing v form 
an obtuse angle with each other. Hence it follows that: 



If tlie elemental^ cone dm in (question cuts the surface 
of the integration s|>a<5(^ luoretluiuoncC" -which can happen 
only an o<l(l nuitdxn* of tinu'-s, the integral (d53) in r 
resolves into s(weral separate parts, Uind w(^ can then 
c’sasily convince oursedves tha-t the ndation (155) remains 
valid so long as we p(U‘forin the integration with res[)ect 
to da over the wliole of the surface which encloses the 
ink^gration sj)a.tH>. 

If, finally, we nutiembcu* that in (152) : 


?(l>r (?<l>\ I (d<f>\ dr 

dv \dp / e c^dtJjdp 


(155) 


(Jiwii’hU usorom (152) pawHCHovor into lIuygcm’Hjiriiiciplo: 

47T<^(0) pi/fo . . . . (157) 

where, in accordance with (155) and (I5()), we have used 


the abbreviation : 

Q, \ d<l> I 

\ dv rdu erdf, ?itj, 

IiiHti'ad of tiiiH wo HomotiiiK'H find writton : 


£L 


d 

fli.' V r 


r\dvJ, 


(158) 


(151)) 


which JH, }>ow(»vcr, wrong in thin form. For thiH dooH 
not ox|)roHM the find that in tho lirnt t<'rm the (li'ltorontia- 
tion of (fit (;r, y, z) with r(wi)oct to i> mnat be porforinod 
only witii roHjKict to the functional dependence on tho 
argument r and not on tliat of the co-ordinates 'x, y, z. 
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The importance of Huygen’s principle is due to the 
fact that, according to it, the wave-function </» at any 
point A of space at any time t is completely determined 

by the values of ^ and at the surface of any space 

which contains A and in which the wave-equation (146) 
holds everywhere, these values being for certain moments 
of time T which are different for every surface-element da 
and which can easily be pictured owing to the circum¬ 
stance that they precede the moment t by the time which 
the light takes to travel from da to A. 

Accordingly, every surface-element da continually sends 
out, in consonance with the phenomena which occur in 
it, certain spherical waves with the velocity of light in 

Q all directions, and the value of the 
wave-function at A is made up of the 
sum of the contributions which arrive 
there at the time t from all directions. 
2 We must not forget, however, that 
this theorem is valid only if the 
jbiG ii surface a is completely closed. There 

is no definite physical meaning in 
speaking of the effect of individual surface-elements da. 
For the integral (157) can be resolved into its differentials 
in an infinite number of ways. 

The significance of the restriction just stated becomes 
particularly clear in the case where, among the straight 
lines that start from A, there are some which intersect 
the surface a in more than one point, say in the three 
points P, Q, R (Fig. 11). The length PQ does not then 
belong to the integration space and so the wave-equation 
(146) need not hold between P and Q ; indeed, any bodies 
opaque to light may be situated there. Nevertheless 
Huygen’s principle holds in the form (157); and we have 
to perform the surface integration over the whole of the 
surface a and may not omit the surface-elements at Q 
and jB on the plea that the light from them cannot by 
travelling in a straight line reach A. 
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§ 41. If wo divider tho whole integration space into two 
parts I and 2, so that the ])art I contains tho i)oint A, 
wo obtain two sj)actcs with tho surfaces dtri, da., and da ^; 
wo shall assume tho latter two to denote the surfaco- 
(deinonts of tlu*. surfacse of separation. Wo can theti apy)ly 
Huygeu’s ])rinci}>le in two different forms; firstly to the 
original total surface, with the surface-elomonts da^ and 
da.j., so that: 

Amf>t{{)) j fi,,, da^ 1- j Q./la.^ 

and secondly to the surface of the space 1, with tho 
surface-elements dai and da^, so that: 

4TT(f),{i)) JL>,,//ai \- j Qfjla^ 

wliere I'm denotiw the normal of dcr,„ directed inwardly 
towards 1. 

.By subtracting the last eipiation from tho px'ocoding 
one wo get: 

0 ■ j — j 

or, since Voi and are opposite : 

0 f SJ,.,da.^ \-J dao . . . (160) 

Now, th(^ ("ikntKuiiH (h^ and (/cr^ form tho closod Hurfaco 
of BpacH^ 2. Honco wo hav<^ the* gauoral law that llviygon’H 
integral, when applied io a point A cnitHidc^ tho integra¬ 
tion Hpace, han the value zero --which corronpondH exactly 
with (Ireen’w theorem in tlio form (148). 

§42. We Hhall now afiply Ifuygen’H primuple to a 
Hpaee which in hounded on tho one hand by a Hurfacu^ 
which eompriHeH all the hodien that are involved in th(^ 
proeeHB in cpteHiion, namely, HourcoH of light, KcroeuB and 
BO forth, on tlu'i otluw hand by an imnuuiHcdy great 
Bpluwical Hurfacc^ of racliuH H a-nd with itn centre in linit(^ 
Hpaee. Idle equation (157) in then alno applicable in tluH 
cane provided only that the (a|uatiori (14(J) holdn in the 
whole integration niiaciv But lIuygen’H integral then 
FOBolveB into two niqiaratc^ partial integraln : one which 
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stretches over the surface in finite space, having as its 
element da and as its normal v, directed towards the 
integration space, that is, towards the point A ; the 
other stretching over the spherical surface at a distance R 
and having as its element d8. We cannot make this 
second integral vanish by simply choosing B very great. 
For even if the integrand Q decreases to an indefinite 
extent as B increases, the magnitude of the surface 8 
increases beyond all limits. Nevertheless we can always 
arrange that this integral can be neglected by making 
an appropriate assumption about the form of the wave- 
function ^—an assumption which must be always admis¬ 
sible and in no way restrict the actual course of the 
process. Namely, we need only assume that for all times 
t < T, where T denotes an immensely long period of time, 
the wave-function (f> with all its derivatives everywhere 
vanishes; in other words, that all the sources of light 
started into activity at a far distant moment of time. 
For then the quantity (f>r and its derivatives vanish for 
all surface-elements d8, so long as : 



that is, so long as we choose : 

R> {T + t).c. 

It is true that the variable time t is included in this 
condition. But that introduces no difficulty. For we 
can choose R from the outset so that the inequality is 
also satisfied for even the greatest possible time that can 
occur in the measurements. In physical language, B 
must be chosen so great that an effect which starts out 
from the distant spherical surface cannot make itself felt 
at A at the time t. 

After these remarks we may also regard the equation 
(157) as valid for the case where the point A lies outside 
the surface a and where the bodies producing the effects 
all lie inside the surface. 
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Muinmarising, wc may say that Hiiygcn\s principle holds 
in the form (157) foi* every ease where the surface cr 
completely shuts oil the point A from all the active 
Ixxlies, so that tlux'c is no path from any of the bodies to 
which does not somewliere pierce the suitace o*. 

§ 43. VVe shall formulate the general jiroblem of 
dilTraction wdiich (X)ucerns us here as follows, A given 
source of light is placed opposite a screen which is opaqxie 
to light and whicdi lias one or more apertures of definite 
shapes at delinik^ points. We eiuiuire what is the 
intimsity of light at any ])()int A beliind the screen. 

We can simplify the prolilem in the first iilace by 
restricting our attcmtion to a single ])oint of the light- 
source. For tlK‘ inkmsities of light which are due to the 
remaining points liave merely to be added to the intensity 
which is due to (\ in accordance with the results of § 3(). 
We can imagine the wave-function whicii starts out from 
the point of light (/ as a Fourii'.r series and restrict the 
whoki cakudation to a single term of the serkvs. .For in 
the case of natural light of constant intensity the indi¬ 
vidual t(u*ins of th(^ s(nu(^s are independent of one anotlnu: 
and lead to no apiUH'ciabk^ interference elTects, 

To 1)0 able to apply ,!! uygcm's principle to the presentcase 
w(^ placid the I! uygmi plane in such a way that it conqiletely 
shuts oft both the source of light 0 and also the scinum 
from the point of diltraction A, namely closely at the 
surface of the screen and in front of the ojiening p, on 
the side facing the point A, Acjcording to (157) and 
(158) can then (udcidate tlie va-lue of cj) at the point 
A hy integrating over the l luyg(m surface. 

But, in order to he able to proceed, we now have to 
make a certain sacudfice in accuracy, ''.Hie eoiiditions 
are exactly the same as those encoimti’srod in apfilying 
(freen's theorcun (end of § 39). .For, to introduces tlio 
quantity^l^ in (158) into the (udculation, we must know 
the values of and a.11 its derivatives with respect to v 
ami t at all points of the (fuygen surface; and this 
assumes that the problem of calculating (f> is already 
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partially solved. This difficulty is accentuated by the 

fact that the values of <j>, ^ and ^ at a definite point 

of the surface are not independent of one another, and that 
in general we cannot avoid arriving at an inherent con¬ 
tradiction if we introduce any approximate values into 
the expression for £2, Of course, it is always possible to 
establish afterwards whether such a contradiction presents 
itself and what its nature is, by making tlie diffraction 
point A move into the Huygen plane and comparing the 
values calculated for <!> and its derivatives from (157) with 
the values which were originally inserted. 

In spite of this we shall here be able to proceed along 
the lines proposed. For innumerable applications have 
shown that Huygen’s principle, not only when formulated 
rigorously but also when certain only approximately 
correct values of Q are used, leads to results which are 
fully sufficient for practical optics. These approximate 
values of Q are simply obtained by assuming the value 
of the expression for ^ and its derivatives at all apertures 
of the screen to be the same as it would be if the screen 
were not present at all, and by assuming the value zero 
at all other points of the surface a. The integral (157) 
is then only to be taken over the apertures of the screen, 
and in (158) we can ignore the screen altogether. 

Of course, (157) resolves into just as many component 
integrals as there are apertures, and each component 
integral refers to a particular aperture. Moreover, it is 
easy to see that the value of the integral depends only 
on the contour of the aperture. For there is nothing to 
prevent the Huygen surface a from assuming different 
positions which have the same contour. Hence besides 
spealdng of a diffracting aperture ’’ we may also 
speak of a diffracting contour or edge.’’ 

§ 44. In view of the above we are now concerned only 
with calculating the wave-function (/> and its derivatives 
or all pomts of an aperture, without paying attention 
to the screen; a simple integration of the wave-equation 
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(14(5) HwvoH for tluM purpoHo. Wo use iiH tho simploHt 
form for a i)artic)ular Holutioii of thia equation, whicli 
c(orros]>on(lH to an abaolutoly homogonoous wave whioli 
Mta-rtM otit from the ])oint-Konroo of light V, by H (2:50), 
the exprcswsiou : 


A >"> (< 

7 


(1(51) 


where (hnioti^s the distance of tho roforeiico point from 
tln^ source to distinfi;uisli it from r, tho distance of tho 
diffraction point froitx tlu^ surCace-i^leniont dc. A is any 
compli^x consta,nt, tho other terms have the same moaning 
as before, (■[., for example, (83). 

If we substitute the expression for (f> given by (IGl) in 
(158) and perform the va.i‘ious differentiations, tho quantity 
Qv resoIv(^H into a numlaa* of terms which arc of quite 
different orders of magnitude. For, since in tho case of 

optional proceBH(^s the wave-length A - * is small corn- 

parcel with tlu^ distances r and of the. diffraction point 
A and the point-sonreo (J from thc^ diffracting aperture, 
all those t(U'ms in which contain w as a factor are 
larger (uunparcal witli tlie rest, so that tho latter can bo 
nogl(Kd.e<l (cf. Ill’, § 88). 


T 

Finally, if we write r I - in places of t, wo got: 

CJ 


and from (157) : 

<^( 0 ) - 


^■rriA fdfi dr'\ to (i ’’ 

Arri ^ du dvJ ^ 


iA 

f (h t 

'(>ri _ 

dr\ 

2A J 

1 rii 


" dJ 


(1.(52) 


W(( Hhall Himplify tho furthor troatinont of thiH probkmi 
hy iiitrocluciug a Hj)OCiiali'/.ation whioh dooH not alloot th(» 
oharaotorintio foaturoa o£ diffnujtiou ])honomona. Wo 
ahall lirat aHHiirno that tlio clillraotiou Horoon la ])lano, 
and wtcoudly, that tho light is inoidout normally, in 
pjirallol raya and wavo-planoa; that ia, that has a 
oonatant value at all pointa of tlio dillracting aj)orturoa, 
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this value being great compared with the other dimensions 

dfi 


involved. 


Then ^ = 1, whereas, since the direction of 


increasing v forms an obtuse angle with that of increasing 
07 * 

r, we may set equal to — cos 0, where 6 denotes the 

diffraction angle.” 

Hence (162) becomes : 




•/: 


da «0 

^ cos^ TT cos e 
Ar 2 


or : 




i8) 


where we have used the abbreviations : 

C = U- 

XJ r 
' da 


da ^6 27Tr 

cos^^ cos -v- 
2 A 


s 


-II 


2 0 . 2nr 

— cos^ - sin -c- 
r 2 A 


(163) 


(164) 


The real part of (163) represents a periodic vibration 
in time, a measure of whose intensity may be obtained, 
accordiag to § 18, by multiplying the complex quantity 
(163) with its conjugate imaginary. Since, however, we 
are not concerned with the absolute value of the intensity 
of the light, but only with the ratio of the diffracted 
light to the incident light, we divide the quantity so 
found by the corresponding quantity for the incident 
light, namely by the product of the complex expression 

(161) and its conjugate imaginary : —h. 

In this way we arrive at the following expression for 
the diffracted light at the diffraction point A : 

J = C^ + .(166) 

This reduces the diffraction problem to calculating the 
two integrals C and 8, in which da denotes any surface- 
element of the diffracting aperture, r its distance from 
the diffraction point A, and 6 the angle of diffraction. 
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§ 45. Th(^ most. (‘hara.(*U‘riHtic peculiarity in the expres- 
sicuH for (f and A' is ilu' dirterent mauncr in whi(?h the 
<(uantith\s (Mniiahusl in tlieni depend on the integration 
variaJ)l(‘s. For wlunx^as 0 and r (diauge comparatively 
slowly with r/a, (lu^. trigiHionud-riiail functions, on account 

of tlu» gre^at vahi(‘ of (‘xhibh. a very ra|)i(l fluctuatioti 

to a,ml fro ladavcHm a nntximum and a niininium, witli 
tlie, sole excerption of thostr surface-irlcments dcr for which 
tlu' distanc(r r from tlie rc4ereu(a>! point is a minimum, 
iHMaiuser then r changers otdy slightly with da. This is 
tlu* taise for a.ll those surfa<ur-<rlements da which lie in 
tlu^ direrct luriglihourliood of the straight line which 
ciHuuHds th(r point of light with t.h<r, dilTraedton point 
A ami whi(‘h is perrperndicuhir to the plane of the sc.reen. 

Henuar this straight liner whie*h we may eaill ther. 

cemtral liner,’' and in partieudar its pe)int e)f intersexstion 
P with tlur Huygtm plane, plays a cliaracteristic part 
in dete‘rmining the value of the intensity of the light 
at A . 

But tluu’c is a spevial euisen for whiedi the^ c.entral line 
dears not (‘xist at all, namedy, whem the laiint A is situateal 
a-t infinity, as werll as (!. dduui A(> elenotv.s no partiendar 
straight, line, hut only a dedinite dirtHd.ion; ne) ))e)i!it 
of the Huygem plane plays a partiendar part anel the 
intergrals f / and S ediange^ thedr charaed.eu* entirely. This 
is the (uise te) which the difTrae4.ie)u plamoinena elis(!e)vereel 
by and nanunl afteu* Fraunhofer belong. 

§ 4(1. We^ shall first deud with tlie gemera.1 caB(^ the 
Ho eadlewl Pri\stid diffraction phanonima, starting with the 
ciuestion of the diltrae?tion by a platje stirenm which is 
botincbd by a singles straight edge. The answer to this 
qiu^stion is alse) of interest for th<^ gemr-ra.! case of any 
arbitrary c^lge, that is, for the geuieral probhnn of shadow 
boundaries, because an (r,dge of any shapes whatsoewen*, 
providertl that its curvatures does not compare with thes 
ordcu* of magnituchs of the light-waves, may Imagimsd 
to csonsist Holcsly of parts of straight lines. 
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We take as our plane of representation in Fig. 12 the 
plane through the diffraction point A and perpendicular 
to the edge of the screen; further, the line of intersection 
of the figure with the screen is the a;-axis, the origin 
0 in the edge of the screen, a plane through the edge 
of the screen and perpendicular to the plane of the 
figure is the 2 /-axis, and the 2 :-axis lies in the plane of 
the figure as shown. We designate the co-ordinates of 
the diffraction point A by a;, y = 0 , 2 :; that of a point in 
the plane of the screen by ^ = 0 . If the aperture 
of the screen lies on the positive side of the ir-axis, the 


z 



Fig. 12. 


integration is to be per- 
^ formed over all the surface- 
elements da = di, dj] of 
the rr 2 /-plane with positive 
values of that is, in the 
.>j^ case of I from 0 to 00 and 
in the case of t] from — co 
to + 00 . 


To calculate the integrals (164) we refer back to the 


above remarks on their nature and imagine the central 
line AO to be drawn, which cuts the screen-plane in 
the point P. We must now resolve the surface-integrals 
(164), which are to be performed over ^ and 77 , into two 
parts, namely firstly an integral over those points £, rj 
which lie in the neighbourhood of the point P, so that 
their distance from P is small compared with AP = 2 , 
and secondly, an integral over all the remaining points 
of the region of integration. We shall reserve a more 


definite delimitation of the first component integral till 
later. After what has been said above we can replace 
the slowly variable factors r and 6 in this integral by 
z and 0 respectively, and so obtain : 


. . . 


( 166 ) 
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where the second component integral is denoted by the 
dots. To perform the integration first for t] we write : 

xy + {yj ~ 2/)2 + ^ ^)2 

or, since : 

2 / == 0 and ^ == 0 : 

r2 = p2 ^ ^2.(107) 

where : 

p2 =(|^i^)2 + 2;2 . . . . (168) 

remains constant during the integration. We integrate 
over 7j from — t]' to + rj', where : 

rj' < <z .( 169 ) 

Since according to our assumptions r]< < p, we may 
expand (167) in a power series : 

>' = P + |-H-. (170) 

Z p 

and omit the remaining terms. 

If we substitute this expression in (166) and write : 

2iTr 27rp 'rrrfi . 27rp . /Tm\ 

COS = cos COS — siu sm (171) 

A A Ap A Ap ' 


the problem reduces to calculating the following two 
integrals : 


J dr] cos — and J dr] sin • 

(172) 

or, if we use the abbreviation : 


. 

• (173) 

we may write the integrals as : 


f cos u^du and [ sin u^du 

\ TT \ 7T n' 

■ (174) 

The quantity : 

. 

, (175) 
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may be regarded as very great compared with unity, in 
spite of the condition (169), so that : 

V > > vx^. m 

and, in writing this, we are supplementing our above 
convention concerning the domain of integration of G 
and 8, respectively. 

The two integrals in (174) then run : 

r + co r + co 

I cosu^dusbnd sinu^du . . (177) 

J — QO •'—00 

These two Fresnel Integrals ” have, as we shall see 
in the next paragraph, a finite value—^namely in both 

cases. If we substitute this value in (174), both integrals 
(172) assume the value for which, on account of 

(169), we may also write and so we obtain from 

y jj 

(166), in view of (171), the expressions : 

- ,S^^{c + s) + . . . 
where we have used the abbreviations : 

and, finally, from (165) : 


(178) 


J = c2 + s2 +.(179) 

This reduces the problem to calculating the line- 
integrals c and 5 in (178), whose similarity to the integrals 
0 and in (166) is immediately obvious. Of course 
c and s, like 0 and 8, are pure numbers. 

A particularly striking feature of Fresnel’s integrals 
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(L77) is the fact that these integrals have a finite value 
although they stretch to infinity in both directions and 
although the functions that are to be integrated do not 
vanish at infinity, as is usually the case with such 
integrals, but retain finite values by fluctuating to and fro. 
The finite value of the integral results in spite of this 
because the maxima and minima + 1 and — 1 approach 
continually nearer each other as u increases, so that the 
fluctuations in the value of the integral become smaller 
and smaller. This peculiar behaviour is the mathematical 
counterpart of the physical circumstance that the con¬ 
tribution to the wave-function at the diffraction point A 
made by a strip drj of the Huygcn surface does indeed 
retain its order of magnitude, but changes its sign the 
more often the further the strip of surface is from the 
central line. Now what holds for the ineffective part 
played by the surface-elements da whose co-ordinate r] is 
of the order of magnitude 07 ' in (176), must apply in a still 
greater measure to those surface-elements which are still 
further removed from the central line—that is, for all 
those surface-elements whose co-ordinates rj are still 
greater than r]\ Hence it follows that the second com¬ 
ponent integral (164) of 0, whoso limits lie between rj = rj' 
and 7 ] = CO, and also that of S, can make no appreciable 
contribution to those quantities. The fact that the factors 
r and 6 in front of the cosine and sine can change appreciably 
does not come into question here. For their range of 
variation with 77 is so small comparatively that they can 
be neglected entirely for any interval of 77, which comprises 
many maxima and minima of the cosines and sines. 

Hence we may now omit the dots that were added in 
our formula and may also, in dealing with the Fresnel 
diffraction phenomena in the sequel, restrict the integra¬ 
tion over the Huygen plane to such elements da as lie 
near the central line, as determined by the conditions 
(169) and (176). From now onwards the following 
relation holds : 

J = c 2 -f 52 . . . . (179a) 

H 
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§ 47. We shall make a digression here by discussing 
FresneFs integrals. We have first to fill in a gap by 
calculating the definite integrals (177). For this purpose 
we start from Laplace’s integral: 

r + cc 

L = I e~^'dx, where a > 0 . . (180) 

J —00 

We may write it in the form : 

r + oo 

L = I dy. 

i/— 00 

Multiplying the two integrals together, we get: 

/‘ + «>/'+oo 

L^= j / dxdy . e - 

J— to J— CO 


which, if we introduce polar co-ordinates : 

dxdy = p. dp.dif) 
becomes transformed into : 


foo f2n 

I/^= I pdpdcj ). 
-'0 ''0 

which works out to : 


Hence : 



(181) 


Fresnel s integrals are related to the Laplace integral 
in that i replaces oc in the latter. For the sake of brevity 
we shall forgo the proof that the equation a = i also 
remains vahd. Assuming this, we obtain from (180) : 

T “ 

= j (cos — i sin x^) dx 

J — 00 

and from (181): 
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If we equate the last two expressions we arrive at the 
values already used in the preceding section : 


+ 00 


cos uHu = 
sin uHu = 



(182) 


Since we also require the values of Fresnel’s integrals 
for variable limits, we shall carry the investigation a 
little further. Since (+ u)^ = u)^ we easily obtain 

the integral with the limit 0 : 

/ I cos u^du^ ( = (183) 

j— 00 ■'0 ■'0 Jj y Jj 

On the other hand, it is not possible to reduce the 
integral with one variable limit u to terms of elementary 
functions. We are compelled to resort to expansions in 
series. 

An expansion which is valid for the integral taken 
from 0 to and which is always convergent is derived by 
applying the formulae of integration by parts : 


fU At 

/ cos u^du = u cos + 2 / sin u^du 

^ JO 


r • 

/ SI 
JQ 


sin uHu = u sin "d 


- 2 - 2 / 


cos uHu 


If we reiieat the operation of integration by parts on 
the integrals on the right, we ultimately get: 

,u 

/ cos uHu = cos ^^2 . 27 + sin ^^2 ^ j* ^ ^ (184) 

h 

fU 

/ sin uHu = wxu^. E ~ QOB .r . . (185) 

JO 

where we have used the abbreviations : 


YT 2 2. 


2 . 2 . 2.2 . 

.- ■ . _ - /igu • • • * 

3 . 6 . 7.9 





2 . 2.2 

3 . 5.7 


U’ + 7- 


2 . 2 . 2 . 2.2 

3 . 5 . 7 . 9.11 


u 


11 


(186) 

(187) 


These series converge for all positive and negative values 
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of u, because the quotient of two successive terms 
decreases to an unlimited extent as the order of the term 
increases. But on account of the rapid increase of the 
power indices they are quite unsuitable for calculation 
for u'b of any considerable magnitude. 

In the case of greater values of u we find it more 
advantageous to use expansions in decreasing powers of 
u, expansions which are often divergent but, as we shall 
see, are sometimes of great service in the calculations. 
Since a series with negative powers of u approximates to 
the value zero as u increases, it is expedient to start out 
from the integral which has = oo as its limit. We shall 
therefore now apply integration by parts in the following 
form : 


cos 

Ju>0 


f 

Ju 


sm 


r 

uHu = / 

Ju 

uHu = I 

J u 


u cos 


u 


sin 


u sin -du = 


u 


2u 

cos 

2u 


-h 


-I 


/” sin uHu 

L 

cos u^du 


and we obtain by applying the same process to the integrals 
on the right-hand side : 


f 

Ju 

f 

J u 


cos uHu = cos .yn — Sin . (In + Be 
sin uMu = sin . yn + cos . an H- Bs 


The series : 


^ " ~u 2 . 2 ■ + 


• • ■ 1 ) 


n -1 . 


1.3 . . . ( 49 ^ - 5 ) 1 

2.2 .. . 2 


2 

. . If-i 


2 . 2.2 

1.3. 


2.2 . 


u‘ 


4W-3 


« 1 1 1.3.5 1 , 

9 \/3 9 9 0 * 0,7 + 


( 4:71 - 3 ) 1 


u 


4 : 11-1 


( 188 ) 

( 189 ) 


(190) 


(191) 


are divergent and hence have been broken off at a definite 
order number n. 
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The remainder terms are : 

p„/ i\„ 1-3 (4-91-1) 1 ’° cos uHu 

1 ) ' 2.22 ■’j„ ^ ’ 

7? _ r- 1V‘. 093^ 

They both increase beyond all limits as n increases. 
Nevertheless these series may often be used successfully 
in calculations. For closer inspection shows that for 
certain values of the order number n the remainder terms 
become very small and hence can be entirely neglected 
without introducing an appreciable error. 

For in the first place it is easy to see that both Rc and 
Rs are less than the expression Rn which is obtained if we 
replace the cosine and sine in the integrals (192) and (193) 
respectively, by 1, that is less than : 


1.3 . 

. . {An — 

1 ) 

f’°du 

2.2.. 

. " 2' 



1.3 . . 

. {An — 

3) 

1 

2.2 . . 

. " ' 2 


2 u‘ 


(194) 


This is precisely the last term in the series for yn, a 
number which, in certain circumstances, is extremely 
small, particularly when u is great. The essential step 
is, of course, the choice of the order number n. If we 
allow n to increase from 1 onwards, Rn first decreases, on 
account of the power {4:n — 1) in the denominator, but 
afterwards increases to an unlimited extent owing to the 
factorial term in the numerator. 

The minimum value of Rn is that at the order number n, 
for which the ratio i?ni i : R approaches most nearly to 1. 
This is the case when : 


Rn^x _ (4?^ — 1). (4n + 1) 
Rn ^ 2 2 


nearly == 


1 . 


That is, n nearly 


"2 


(195) 


The greater the value of u, the more the number of 
terms that must be given to the series yn and an in order 
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that the remainder terms shall become as small as possible 
and the smaller these remainder terms become. If we 
neglect them we obtain approximate values for Fresnel’s 
integrals from (188) and (189). Such series, which, 
although divergent, approach a definite limit where a 
definite number of terms are taken but afterwards recede 
from this limit again, are said to be semi-convergent.” 
They can often be used to better purpose than convergent 
series, but have the fundamental disadvantage that the 
approximation cannot be carried as far as we please, as in 
the case of convergent series, but comes to an end at a 
definite point. 

Nevertheless, even for moderate values of u the semi- 
convergent series yn and cFn are much more convenient 
than the convergent series F and Z for determining the 
approximate value of Fresnel’s integrals. For u =2, for 
example, there are already very many terms to be taken 
into account in the convergent series (186) and (187) if the 
fluctuations in the sum are to be made even moderately 
small, whereas the remainder term R of the divergent 
expansion, in which, by (195), n has been put equal to 2, 
has, by (194), the value : 


i?2 = 


1.3.51 1 
2.2.2*2*27 


0-0073 


which, compared with 1, is already a fairly small number 
and can in most circumstances be neglected without 
danger. 

§ 48. Reverting to our problem of determining the 
intensity of light’J at the diffraction point A, we proceed 
to calculate the decisive integrals c and s in (178), by first 
expressing p in terms of the integration variable ^ in 
accordance with (168). Since, as we showed in § 46, we 
need take finto consideration only the points near the 
central line, we may assume ^ — x to be small compared 
with z and write the following approximate value for p : 


(196) 
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Thus : 

27rp 27tZ 7r{i — x)^ . ^rrZ . rri^ — x)^ 

cos -V- = cos ""v™ cos ^— sin -t— sin 

A A As: X Xz 

If we substitute this in the expression (178) for c, we 
obtain the two integrals in it as : 


cos 


iT{i — x)^ 
Xz 


and J 




which are both to be taken between the limits ^ = 0 and 
^ = 00 . By introducing the integration variables : 


u 


■ ■ ■ 


(197) 


we may replace them by the integrals : 


/- r 

\ <77 o 


COS uHu and 




sin u^du 


where u, the upper limit, denotes the value of (197) for 
^ = 0, that is : 


u = 


As: 


' X 


(198) 


This transforms the expression (178) for c into 


c == 


'S/ 7T 


27TZ 


2'7TZ 


cos —• (7 — sin • 8 


where we have now used the abbreviations : 

rU M 

C = I cos and 8 = / sin uHu 

J —00 J- CO 

And in the same way we get from (178) : 


(199) 


Vw 


{ . 2itz „ , 2772 

(^sm • C + cos 


from which, by (179a), we get for the desired value of the 
intensity of light: 


J = -{C^ + 8^) 

7F 


(200) 
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This reduces the whole problem to the calculation of the 
Fresnel integrals G and 8, in which u has the value given 
in (198). 

Since the intensity of light J depends only on u, it is 
quite independent of y, as is obvious, and we can restrict 
our attention to the plane of Fig. 12, 2/ = Moreover, 
on every curve : 

cc 

= const. 
vz 

we have that the intensity of the light is constant. This 
is a branch of a parabola which touches the ir-axis at its 
end and vertex 0 and is more or less strongly curved at 0. 
If we make the constant assume all values from ~ co to 
4- 00 and bear in mind that is always positive, but x, 
the abscissa of the diffraction point A, is either positive or 
negative, we first get z == 0, cr < 0—that is, the points which 
lie immediately behind the screen, and then the parabolic 
branch which lies on the side of the screen; further, for 
const. = 0 we have the positive 2 :-axis, and then the 
branches which lie on the side of the aperture, as far as 
the positive ir-axis : 2 ^ = 0, ir > 0 . 

To obtain a survey of the relation between the intensity 
of the light J on the position of the point it is therefore 
sufficient to displace the diffraction point A along any line 
z = const, parallel to the a;-axis. By (198) u is then a 
direct measure of the abscissa x of the diffraction point 
or of the distance OP of the central line AP from the edge 
of the screen. 

We shall now allow the diffraction point A to move along 
such a line (Fig. 12) from the right to the left across the 
whole plane of the figure, and shall inquire as to the 
intensity at such point as given by (200) and (199). 

1. For very great positive values of u (for which A is 
very far to the right, say at ^ 1 ) we can set the upper 
limits of the integrals (199) equal to co, and we obtain 
from (182) and (200) that J = 1—that is, at a great 
distance from the screen the intensity of the light is 
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just as great as if the screen were not present, as is to be 
anticipated. 

2. If has moderate positive values, then, as we have 
seen, the expansions in semi-convergent series give us a 
useful approximation for estimating the values of Fresnel’s 
integrals. In this case we can even go down as far as about 
u = 1-5. For then, when = 1, the remainder terms 
Be and Bs which arc to be neglected are, by (194) always 
smaller than : 


I 1 


i?, = 4- 


2 2 i-5» 


: 0-074. 


To be able to apply the formulse (188) and (189) we 
write instead of (199) : 


.-{-CO 

C = I COS uHu —• / cos u^du 

j-co Jll 

^+CO r+OO 

8= / fiin u^du— / smu-^du. 

J — OQ Ju 

On account of (182) wo obtain the approximate values : 
C 


8: 


Vs 


^ yn COS + an siu ^ 


I - — yn sin — an cos 
A 

Consequently, by (200), wo get: 

J =r i TT -- 2'\/^yn COS 4 ) + 


( 201 ) 


^'sjIran ^in + y^? + 


( 202 ) 


The qiiestion arises whothor tho intensity of light J 
has maxima and minima in tho region of u under con¬ 
sideration here. By (200) such points must result from 
the equation : 

C^p-+8-^^(i .... (203) 


or, since by (190); 

dO ^ 

du 


du 


cosu^ and 


i sin 


(204) 
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we have : 


cos 



7r\ ___ yn 

4/ V^TT 

1-^1 

2's/7r\2' 2'2 2' v?'^ ' 



(205) 


The expression on the right-hand side is very small 
for all the values of u that come into question ; conse¬ 
quently the equation will be satisfied by such values of 

the argument approximate very closely to 

one of the values . and this gives the 

Zt Ji Jj 

following approximate values of u : 



The first and smallest of these values u-i is equal to 
1*535 and lies just within the range of u which we are 
considering. 

In this range we thus actually have an infinite number 
of maxima and minima of intensity. We determine 
whether a value is a maximum or a minimum by substi¬ 
tuting in ( 202 ). Since yn and on are small positive numbers, 
the value of J is essentially influenced by the term with 

cTn sin {u^ — and the sign of the sine decides whether 

J is a maximum or a minimum, greater or less than 1 . 
So we find that J is a maximum for the points Ui, 

U 5 . . . and a minimum for the points U 2 , Uq, 
. . . From ( 202 ) and (190) we get as approximate values 
for the maxima and minima : 
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and the minima: 

j — 1 — ^ j — 1 _ ^ 

e/,_l ^ 

As u increases both these points and the values of 
the maxima and minima continually approach each other 
until they finally blur each other. 

3. If the diffraction point A approaches so near to 
the 2 ;-axis or the shadow boundary of the screen that the 
abscissa u has rather small positive or negative values, 
say between — 1*5 and + 1-5, we find it advantageous, in 
calculating the Fresnel integrals, to use the expansions 
in convergent series. We therefore write (199) in the 
form : 

/O fU 

C = I cos uHa *f I cos uHu 

J- OO Jq 

S -= / sin uHu -f I sin uHu 

j-oo Jq 

and by (183), (184), (185) and (200) : 

J = + Vw .U.coaU^ - ~) 

TT L4 \ 4/ 

+ V^.r.sm(w2_ j)+ ^2 + r2j . (207) 

If, to find whether there are maxima and minima of 
J in this region we again proceed as above, we arrive at 
the condition : 

cos (u^-^+2 = 0 

or, by (186) : 

cos(«2_ ...) = o. (208) 

In this equation the first summand is always positive 
within the region under consideration (— 1*5 <u < + 1*5); 
the second changes its sign witk u, but its absolute 
value never reaches that of the cosineS. To see this 
it is sufficient to calculate the series 2 for the extreme 
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case u = 1-5, We can then find the degree of approxi¬ 
mation which corresponds to the number of terms used 
by narrowing the neglected remainder term to the extent 
corresponding to (194). 

The question of the roots of the equation = 0 may 

be illustrated still more strikingly if we represent geo¬ 
metrically the dependence of the function J on u ; this 
dependence is fully fixed by the simple equations (200) 
and (204) taken in conjunction with the boundary con¬ 
ditions for = 0. This is done by taking C and 8 as 
rectangular co-ordinates of a point in a plane and inter¬ 
preting J as the square of the distance of this point from 
the origin. 

In accordance with what has been stated above, the 
expression (208) has the sign of the cosine in the whole 
region of u under consideration—that is, it is positive, 

or ^ > 0, and the intensity of the light increases steadily 

as the difiraction point A passes from the negative to 
the positive abscissae, until it reaches the first maximum 
at %. In the immediate vicinity of the point of 
the boundary of the geometric shadow we have by (207) 
and (186): 


In Aq itself we have 



u 

a/^tt 


(209) 


4. If, lastly, the diffraction point A moves a greater 
distance from the shadow-limit {u < — 1-5) towards the 
left, say to we can again fall back on our semi-con¬ 
vergent series by writing: 


u = — u'{u' > 1 * 5 ) 
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and by using the formulae (188) and (189) for these expres¬ 
sions, omitting the remainder terms, this gives : 

J = .... (210) 

7T 

whereas the condition for a maximum or a minimum 
reduces, by (203) and (204), to yn = 0, which is fulfilled 
nowhere. Senco the intensity of the light decreases 
steadily as u' increases. For very great values of u' 
we finally get: 


and for u = — oo we get J == 0. 

The above results also fix the intensity J for all other 
points on the irai-plane. For a definite parabolic branch 

of the family ^ = const, passes through every point A 

of the straight line A 2 Aq in question, and the intensity 
of light at A is the same at all points of any particular 
parabolic arc as far as the singular point 0, where all 
the curves touch. Thus when the straight line A^Ai 
approaches the a;-axis, always remaining parallel to it, 
the maxima and the minima of J draw closer and closer 
together, without altering their values, and when the 
straight line coincides with the a;-axis, they all con¬ 
centrate in 0, while the negative axis of x represents the 
parabolic branch of intensity zero and the positive axis 
of X represents that of intensity unity. This accords fully 
with the assumptions with which wo started in § 43 in 
applying Huygen’s principle. 

§ 49. Having treated the general case of Fresnel’s 
diffraction phenomena, wo shall now link up with the 
remarks made at the conclusion of § 45 and discuss the 
special case of Fraunhofer^s diffraction phenomena, which 
have incomparably greater significance for practical optics 
and which are fortunately much more amenable to mathe¬ 
matical treatment. We shall again start from the equa¬ 
tions (164) and (165), which hold for a plane diffraction 
screen on which light falls normally. A further special 
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assumption is that not only the point-source G but also 
the diffraction point A lie at infinity. We shall use the 
same notation as earlier—^that is, we shall choose the 
plane of the screen as the ojy-plane and shall take Xj y, z 
as the co-ordinates of the diffraction point, and i,r), I = 0 
as the co-ordinates of a point of the aperture. We shall 
take as our origin any point within the aperture. 

Since the distance of the diffraction point A from all 
points of the diffracting aperture is to be infinitely great 
compared with the linear dimensions of the aperture, 
we shall assume the latter to be entirely in finite regions. 
Then the rays which travel from points in the aperture 
to A are all parallel and. their direction is characteristic 
of the position of A, IPor the distance of A plays no 
part physically. Hence in this case it is sufficient to 
speak of the direction of diffraction instead of the diffrac¬ 
tion point. This direction is defined by the two polar 
angles 6 and <!> in the equations : 


— = sin 0 cos <f>, ^ ^ sin d sin ~ = cos 0 . (212) 

where x, z and r^^ the distance OA, are infinitely great. 

When substituting these values in (164) we must note 
that in the denominator r is to be regarded as constant, 

r 

as well as 6, in. the integration, while in the ratio ^ the 

variability of the numerator becomes of decisive import¬ 
ance. Thus : 

= (* - + ( 2 / - nY + {z- If 

= V — - 2yq 

r = ro - 

^0 


If we substitute this value in (164), the expressions for 
G and S may be written in the foUowing form : 


0 = cos 
8 — sin 


A 

SttTo 


c -f sm 


c — cos 


27rro 

A ■ 

SttTo 

A ■ 
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where; 






. . (213) 


277* 277 sin 0 COS <;& _ _ ^-ny 277sin 0 sin 

„= - «=>;- A ~P- 

This, combined with (165), gives us for the intensity J 
in the direction of diffraction ( 0 , <f>) the value : 

J = d^ + s^ .(215) 


Since a and [i remain constant during the integration, 
there is no difficulty in performing it. 

For the diffraction angle 0=0 (diffraction point A 
on the z-axis) a = p = 0 , thus s = 0 also, and we obtain 
the “ axial ” intensity of light from (215) and (213) as : 



(216) 


where a denotes the area of the aperture. What strikes 
us at once as unusual about this formula is that it is 
proportional to efi and not to < 7 ; for the energy which 
passes from the source of light through the aperture is 
certainly proportional to a. This apparent paradox is 
explained by the fact that Jq does not directly denote the 
energy of radiation; rather, a finite amount of energy is 
radiated only within a finite cone from the directions of 
diffraction ( 0 , <j)), as we established in § 18. 

Since we are not concerned with absolute values in 
finding the intensity of the diffracted light, it is more 
convenient to reduce it to terms of the axial intensity 
and to write instead of (215) : 


J = Jo.(C2 + /S2) .... (217) 


where, by (210) and (213), we have the newer meaning : 


C = cos^ f ‘ a 

S = cos® I • ^ jdar sm{(x| + Pt?). 


(218) 
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§ 50. As an illustration let us calculate the diffraction 
by a rectangular aperture of length I and width 6, so 
that 0 - = hi. If we take the centre of the rectangle as 
the origin 0, we have in the integration : 

h . h I I 

— 2 ^ 2 > — rj <Z 


and we get from (218) : 


G 


cos^ 2 


. a& . [61 

sm y sin 

a& * pZ 
¥ 2 


^ = 0 

and from (217) : 

J = Jo • COS^ 


Sim 


r>a& 

2 '" 


’ad)\^ 


sm 


2 

pZ \2 


(219) 


This, in conjunction with (214), is an explicit relation 
between the intensity J of the light and the direction 
of diffraction (0, (f>). 

For 0 = 0 we get J = Jo, as should be. This axial 
intensity is the greatest that occurs, which agrees with the 

sin or 

circumstance that the function-has its greatest value 

oc 

when a; = 0. As a: increases this function fluctuates to 
and fro between a constantly decreasing maximum and 
the minimum zero at regular intervals, until it ultimately 
vanishes. Moreover, J is doubly variable in that two 
systems of equi-distant zero-points become superposed. 
The one is denoted by the values : 


2773; 




the other, by: 


Ar-o 

277y 

Aro 


277 477 077 

T’ T’ T’ 

277 477 077 

T’ T’ T’ 


. ( 220 ) 
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Between these two zero points there is a maximum 
which decreases as the order number increases. To this 
there is added the gradual decrease of J as the angle of 
diffraction 6 increases. 

These variations of intensity may be observed by allow¬ 
ing the diffracted light to fall on a condensing lens. A 
definite point in the focal plane of the lens then corresponds 
to all the rays diffracted in a definite direction ( 0 , (j}) and 
our above discussion shows that the diffraction pattern 
that appears will bo a bright cross with two systems of 
dark bands on both sides, situated symmetrically with 
respect to the edges of the rectangle. The narrower the 
breadth of the rectangular aperture and the longer the 
wave-length used, the more the bands are separated. 
If we have a long and narrow rectangle (slit), the bands 
of the one system merge together and only the other 
system, parallel to the length of the slit, remains. 

This diffraction picture does not, of course, represent 
an image of the diffracting aperture in the sense of 
geometric optics; for we are not dealing with optically 
conjugate points here. Hence we must not expect a 
geometrical similarity between the diffraction image and 
the diffracting aperture. 

§ 50a. The practical importance of Fraunhofer’s dif¬ 
fraction phenomena becomes apparent when we use a 
great number of diffracting apertures congruent to one 
another. We assume a number N of such congruent 
apertures, of arbitrary form and arbitrary distribution 
but similarly placed on the screen. The intensity J of 
the diffracting light can then be reduced simply to the 
intensity of the diffracting light of a single aperture. 

For we refer the co-ordinates 77 of the points of the 
7 ^th aperture to any arbitrarily chosen point On of the 
aperture as origin, by writing : 

^ ^ ^n + , ri + r}' . . . ( 221 ) 

where and are the co-ordinates of On with respect 
to the general origin of co-ordinates 0, which may be 

I 
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cLosen anywhere, and we take the points On in all the 
other apertures at the corresponding point. Then each 
of the two integrals (218) resolves into N separate integrals 
each of which is to be taken over one aperture, with the 
given limits i' and t]', which are the same for each integral. 
We obtain : 

C=cos2 |■-’'xf fdi'dr)'C08{oc($,+i') + ^(7]n+v')} ■ (222) 

The summation refers to the index n, the integration 
to the co-ordinates r)'. These two operations are 
quite independent of one another, and so can have their 
order reversed at will. 

If, analogously to (218), we use the abbreviations : 


COS^ll/ j d^'dr,' COS («r + PV) = <^1' 

cos^l • i / 1di'drj' sin (af + 


(223) 


where, from now onwards, we use the index 1 to denote 
the quantities that refer to a single aperture, and likewise : 


and: 


o* == W . 0*1 . 

S cos (oC^n -f- ^yjn) ~ 0N 

n=ssl 
n=»= V 

S sin (a^n + ^Tjti) = Sn 

n=»l 


we get, by (222) 


Similarly ; 




S = ^{SmCi + Ci,S^) 


and, by (217): 




(224) 

(225) 
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Lastly, by (216) and (224) : 

J = Jox (Ci^ + . . (226) 

for which wo may now write, by (217) : 

J = Ji {Cn^ + ^ivr2) . , . ^ (227) 

This simple relationship reduces the intensity of the 
diffracted light of the system of apertures to terms of 
that of a single aperture. It shows that the use of 
several apertures does not cause an extension and broaden¬ 
ing of the diffraction pattern in space, but only an increase 
in the intensity of light of the diffraction pattern due to 
a single aperture. But we shall see that the intensifica¬ 
tion factor assumes totally different values according as 
the apertures are distributed regularly or irregularly over 
the screen. For by (225) we have : 

Gn^ + Sn^ = 2 C 0 s 2 (a|n -h i^rjn) 
iV'-l JV 

+ 22 2 cos (afn + PlJ„) cos (af«' + 

n=»l n'sssn+l 
N 

+ 2 sin2 {a^n + 

+ 22 2 sin (a|n + sin + ^rjn-) 

n^ln' --n+l 

= i\r -jr 2 2 2 COS{a(^/i,^ — ^n)"f-p(7^n'—t/'O} (^28) 

If the apertures are distributed quite irregularly—as, 
for example, in the case of a card which has been pierced 
by a pin indiscriminately, then the terms after the double 
summation sign have partly positive and partly negative 
values; this causes the sum to fluctuate violently for 
different values of a and [3, but it acquires no finite mean 
value. The result is that, by (227), the intensity of the 
diffracted light amounts, except for local fluctuations, to 
A-times the intensity of the diffracted light for a single 
aperture. 

The result that emerges is quite different if we use 
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regularly distributed apertures. If, for example, the 
points On lie so that for certain values of a and p all 
angles that occur in (228) are exact multiples of 27r, the 
double sum becomes equal to (iV — 1), and so, for 
great values of N, it becomes of the order N^. 

This peculiar behaviour is, of course, due to the fact 
that in the case of irregular distribution the rays that are 
diffracted in a certain direction by the iV-apertures do 
not interfere appreciably with one another, so that their 
intensities simply become added together, whereas in 
the case of regular distribution these iV-rays can all be 
in the same phase, so that the absolute values of the 
amplitudes of the field-strengths add themselves together, 
and not the intensities. Now since the resultant intensity 
is represented by the square of the resultant amplitude, 
it amounts to times the intensity due to a single 
aperture. It is on this enormous increase in the intensity 
of the light that the great practical importance of Fraun¬ 
hofer’s diffraction phenomena depends. 

§ 51. We shall perform the calculation for the case of 
a grating. 

Let h be the width of aperture of a single slit, c the 
grating-constant—that is, the distance between two corre¬ 
sponding points of two neighbouring slits or the sum of 
the width of a slit and of the space between two neigh¬ 
bouring slits. Then we may set all the t^’s in (225) equal 
to zero, whereas : 

= 0, 1^2 ~ ^3 “ = {N — l)c. 

We may simplify the summation of the two trigono¬ 
metric series (225) considerably by recollecting that the 
expression Cjfi + with which we are alone concerned 
here, is no other than the square of the absolute value of 
the complex quantity : 

N N AaN 1 

Cn + iSN = S - S • 

n=l n=l 6 ••• 

By multiplying this quantity with its conjugate imagin- 
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ary W 0 obtain the desired quantity and from this, by 
(227), the intensity of the diffracted light: 




Jx 


sin^ N 

. 9 ac 
sin®^ 


(229) 


The maxima of intensity lie at; 


2itx 

Aro 


0 , 


2-7T 


47r 

~c’ 


2mT 

~ 


(230) 


that is, at equal intervals which are directly proportional 
to the wave-length and inversely proportional to the 
grating constant. For axial light {d = 0) the maximum 
is common to all wave-lengths; a scattering of colours 
first shows itself at the next maximum, for « = 1, which 
gives the spectrum of the first order. 

The value of the maximum is the same for all orders 
and is equal to N^J^. Wo must take care to observe 
that the factor in (229), the difEracted intensity of a 
single aperture, is not constant but depends in its turn 
on the angle of diffraction and the width of slit b in the 
manner given by (219). Hence gratings with the same 
grating constants often differ considerably from one 
another in their effects. If, for example, the interval 
between two neighbouring slits is exactly as great as the 
slit width (c = 26), the zero-points of in (220) coincide 
with the maxima of oven order number n in (230), and 
hence all spectra of even order numbers arc missing in 
the diffraction pattern of such a grating. 
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§ 52. The optics of crystals is founded on the same 
electromagnetic field oqLuations (1), (2) and (3) as the 
optics of isotropic bodies. The only difference is that 
the relationship between the electric induction D and the 
electric intensity of field E, which is expressed in the case 
of isotropic substances by the simple proportionality (4), 
has a more general form in the case of crystals, in that 
the components of electric induction are certain linear 
homogeneous functions of the components of the electric 
intensity of field, that is : 


Dx = Ex + €^2 Ey + ^13 Ez 

I) y = €21 Ex + ^22 ^23 

J) z = €31 Ex + €32 Ey + €33 Ez 


(231) 


where the constants e depend on the nature of the crystal. 
The higher the degrees of symmetry the crystal has (II, 

§ 26), the more relationships there are between these 
constants. Eor the limiting case of an isotropic sub¬ 
stance €11 = €22 = €33 and all the other e’s are equal to 
zero, because (231) then becomes transformed into (4). 

But even when there is no symmetry at all only six of 
the nine quantities e are independent of one another. 
This follows if we apply the energy principle to any 
electromagnetic process that occurs within the crystal. 
For if we fix our attention on any portion of space in the 
interior of the crystal and apply the energy principle to 
it, exactly as was done in III, § 9, we get for the amount ‘ 
of energy that flows through all the elements da of the 
surface into space in the time dt, as in III (25) : 

dt. f da Sp = — dt f dr. divS 
121 ■' 
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and, by applying (3) and (1), this equation is converted 
into : 

^ • Jdr + Eyby + Ezbz + mm + Hyiiy + mm) (232) 

Hence by the energy principle this expression simul¬ 
taneously also represents the change in the time dt of 
the electromagnetic energy contained in the part of the 
crystal under consideration. It consists, as we see, of 
two parts : electric and magnetic energy, as in the case 
of isotropic bodies. The time difierential of the electric 
energy-density is ; 

^{EdDx + EydDy +EdDz). . . (233) 

that of the magnetic energy-density is : 

{mdm + HydHy + mdm) . . (234) 

Now whereas the magnetic energy-density, as a com¬ 
parison with III, 3 shows, is exactly equal to that of an 
isotropic body of permeability = 1 , the electric energy- 
density has a considerably more involved form. For if 
we substitute (231) in (233) and then integrate we get a 
quadratic form in the components of the electric intensity 
of field, whose coefficients are composed of the constants 
6 . But if the integration is to be possible at all the 
coefficient of must be equal to that of EydEz— 

that is, we must have : 

€i 2 = € 21 , and likewise €33 = € 32 , €31 = € 13 . 

Then the electric energy-density is : 

^ (€ii&^ + -f e^^Ez^ + 2€i,^ExEy -f- 

2e^^EyEz -f 2€3ijE;,H:,) . (236) 

This expression may be considerably simplified by 
choosing as co-ordinate axes the three mutually perpen¬ 
dicular directions which form the axes of the ellipsoid 
represented by the tensor (235). These are the three 
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“ principal axes ” of tho crystal. The electric energy 
then assumes the form : 

->r . . . (236) 

and the relation between the electric induction and 
electric intensity becomes more simple : 

Dx == JOy == Dz = €qEz . • ( 237 ) 

Tho three constants € are called the '' principal dielec¬ 
tric constants ” ; they are always positive. 

In the sequel we shall use the principal axes as the 
co-ordinate axes throughout. 

§ 53. Wo next propose the general question : are plane 
linearly polarized waves possible in a crystal ? And if 
so, what laws do they obeyTo answer this question 
we form tho expressions for tho field-components of such 
a wave and substitute them in tho field-equations ( 1 ) and 
( 2 ). 

Let n bo tho normal to the plane wave, and oc, (i, y its 
direction cosines, thus : 

n — o^x + i^y + yz . . . . ( 238 ) 

Further, lot D bo tho value of the electric induction, and 
rj, ^ its direction cosines, so that: 

Dy:^D.7J, Dz = D.I . . ( 239 ) 

and E tho value of the electric intensity of field, and 
7 ]', I' its direction cosines, so that: 

Ey^E Ez^E .1' . . ( 240 ) 

Lastly, lot H bo the value of the magnetic field-strength 
and A, /x, v its direction cosines, so that: 

JIx ^ H ,X, JHy == H , ii, Ilz ^ H ,v , . ( 241 ) 

Tho condition for a plane linearly polarized wave is 
then that the quantities D, E and H, besides depending 
on the time t depend only on the length n, whereas the 
direction cosines that have been introduced are all 
constant. 
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With this assumption the field-equations (1) become 
transformed into the conditions : 


(242) 


(243) 


which contain the complete answer to the questions above 
proposed. In them we have denoted the velocity of 
light i% vacuo by Cq as the symbol c will be used a little 
later (§55) with another significance. 

§ 54. Concerning the directions of the various vectors 
which characterize a plane linearly polarized wave it 
follows from (242) that the electric induction is perpen¬ 
dicular both to the wave-normals and to the magnetic 
intensity of field : 

Din and D 1 H . . . (244) 

Further, it follows from (243) that the magnetic inten¬ 
sity of field is perpendicular both to the wave-normals 
and the electric intensity of field : 

DT1 n and H1JE7 . . . (246) 

These theorems also contain the results which are arrived 
at by substituting the assumed values for the field-com¬ 
ponents in the field-equations (2). 

If we add to these the fact that, by (3), the flux-vector 
S is perpendicular to both the electric intensity of field 
and the magnetic intensity of field : 

S 1 D and S 1 DT . . . (246) 


0 = Co(pj/ - r/^) * ' 

f. f . . dH 

rjD = Co(yA - a*') • 

0 = Co(«ia - PA) • ^ 

A^r = Co{Vy-rp)-|f' 
,u^ = oo(r«-rr)-|f • 
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then all these relationships can be expressed in the single 
theorem that the magnetic intensity of field H is per¬ 
pendicular to all the other vectors that have been men¬ 
tioned ; that is, the latter all lie in a plane, the electric 
induction D being perpendicular to the wave-normal n 
and the electric intensity of field E being normal to the 
ray S. These relationships are represented graphically 
in Fig. 13, the plane of which has the magnetic intensity 
of field for its normal, its direction being towards the 
observer. This plane is called the vibration plane,’’ as 
in the case of isotropic bodies (§ 9). Thus the plane of 
vibration contains the normals to the wave, the ray, and 
directions of electric induction and electric intensity of 
field, which are perpendicular to the ray. The distinctive 


part played by the magnetic 
intensity of field in this relation¬ 
ship is, of course, due to the fact 
that it coincides with the magnetic 
induction, whereas this is not, 
in general, the case with the 
electric intensity and the electric 
induction. 



Fig 13 . 


If wo denote the angle between 
the electric intensity of field and the electric induction 
S, then S is also the angle between the ray and the 
normal. Since the principal dielectric constants in (237) 


are positive, 8 < ~. 

The physical meaning of the difference between the 
directions of the ray and the normal may bo made clear 
by the following considerations. If we imagine the 
assumed plane-wave to be laterally limited—which is 
effected by selecting any finite surface area OA (Fig. 13) 
in a wave-plane, this area represents the cross-section of 
a cylinder of light which propagates itself onwards from it. 
It is formed by rays which proceed from all points of the 
cross-section in an oblique direction, since they deviate 
from the direction of the normal by the angle 8. In 
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Pig. 13 the cross-section of the wave at different points 
of the cylinder, from OA to FJS, is indicated by broken 
parallel lines. 

The value of S comes out from its definition as : 

cos 8 = If + 7^7^' + > 0 . . . (247) 

or, if we also denote the direction cosines of the ray S by 
oc'py : 

cos 8 = aoc' -f -h yy' • • • (248) 

Both the unaccented and the accented direction cosines 
form an orthogonal triplet with those of the magnetic 
intensity of field. 

§ 55. We shall now pass from the directions to the 
actual magnitudes of the vectors in question. For this 
purpose we eliminate the direction cosines by squaring 
and adding the equations (242) and (243). The sum of 
the squares of the bracketed quantities in (242) is 1, since 
Hln. The same result is not, however, obtained for the 
corresponding sum in (243), since E is not I.n. Rather : 

(vy - -h (fa ^ IV)' + (fP - 

- (I'^-f + n • (a^ HH + r') - (foe + T^'P + fy)2 

= 1 — sin^ 8 = cos^ S. 

Consequently we obtain the relationshipjs : 

^' = "<>'(11)' ^" = co^(g)'-cos2 8. (249) 

In taking the square root, attention must be paid to 
the signs. They may be obtained from any particular 
case, for example, for that where the normal n lies in the 
a;-axis, the electric induction D in the y-axis, and the 
magnetic intensity of field JI in the z-axis. Then oc = 1, 
p = 0, y = 0, f = 0, ^ = 1, ^ = 0, A = 0, ^ = 0, V == 1, 
7)' = cos S. Hence the equations (242) and (243) become : 
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and, by (249), these relationships also hold in the general 
case. 

If we eliminate H by differentiating the first equation 
with respect to t and the second with respect to n, we 
get: 


d^D _ 


cos 8 




(251) 


On the other hand, wo get from (237) . 

L.ri^e^.Eri’, 


If we take the value of D obtained from one of these 
three equations atid substitute it in (251) we obtain the 
well-known wave-equation (6) in the form : 


fA - AA. . 

dP ^ d'n? 


(252) 


where q^, the square of the velocity of propagation, has 
the following value : 

cos 8 = -®- cos 8 = cos 8 

or, if we introduce the “ principal velocities of propaga¬ 
tion ” ; 


r 2 » 2 

,2 .‘'0 _ 7.2 9o 


= -®- - C2 . 

^3 


(253) 


^'q^ = cos 8, ij'q^ = rjb^ cos 8, ^'q^ = Z,c^ cos 8 . (254) 

The differential equation (252) is satisfied, as we Icnow 
from II, § 35, by the expression : 


E=f(t-^) .(256) 

where /, the form of the wave, represents any arbitrary 
function of the single argument t From this equa¬ 

tion wo further got; 

dE ^ _ IdE 
dn ~ q ~dt 


(266) 
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and, by substituting in (250) : 

£r = ^o.cos8.i? .... (257) 

i) = ^^cosS.^7 .... (258) 

g2 

Hence, as soon as we have found a value for q which 
satisfies all three equations (254), we know that it is 
possible to have a wave of any form in the crystal with 
the corresponding direction of propagation and polarization. 

§ 56. Let us now see whether it is possible to find 
expressions for the different constants which fulfil all the 
necessary conditions, above all, the equations (254). 

In the first place, it is easy to see that if the direction 
of the electric induction D is assumed in any arbitrary 
way, all the other quantities result uniquely. 

For ii 7 } I are known then by multiplying the indi¬ 
vidual equations (254) by rj, ^ and adding, we get, in 
view of (247), that: 

g2 ^ ^ J2^2 + . . . (259) 

and, further, from (254), the direction of the intensity of 
field E : 

= • • • (^ 60 ) 

But the directions of D and E fix the vibration-plane 
and hence also the normal direction II, as well as that of 
n and S. So the wave is completely determined except 
for its form, which remains arbitrary. 

In addition, we shall here derive only the expressions 
for the direction cosines a, (3, y of the wave-normals. 

Since the wave-normal n lies in the same plane as the 
intensity of field E and the induction D, the ratio of 
their direction cosines is : 

(x.:i^:y={i'+x^):{ri'+ + xC) 

where x denotes a certain number. But, on the other 
hand, the wave-normal is perpendicular to the induction. 
Hence: 


a| + = 0 . . . . (261) 
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whence we got, in view of (247): 

a; — — cOkS 8 

Thus: 

oc: P : y ii' i S) : (rj' — rj cos 8) : ^ cos 8) 

from which we g(4., by (254) : 

a: fi: y - {a^ - cf) . t : - <?’“) • t, : (c^ - .1^ . (262) 

§ 57. Ijot us lu^xt iiuj^nire as to how far a plane wave is 
(leternunecl if the (lire(‘.tion of the wave-norraal n is given 
in any way. Our problem is then to express all quan¬ 
tities in terms of a, p, y, and for this it is sufficient, as we 
have seen, to detcn*mine the direction cosines 07 , 1. 
Tlieso come out by ( 202 ) as : 




. _ 

(■/^ ■ — (f' c® — (f 


The vc^leciit.y of propagation g, wliich still remains 
undetemiiiicd in this equation, is caleiilatccl according to 
(261) from ilio ccpiation : 



(264) 


As an exactly siniilar investigation in TFI, § 25, shows, 
this e([uation has two real jKmitivo roots in q^, and hence 
also in q. They lie in th() two intervals that arc bounded 
by the valmw of the cionstatits a, b, c. If wo call them 
and C/.J, we <tan, without restricting the generality of our 
case, agr('C>. tivat ; 

a ■ f/i';(>'■ (/a.... ( 266 ) 


Witli (VKih of the two values and q.j^ there is associated, 
by (26:1), a definite direction of tlio electric induction 
and />.i, and hencic, by § 56, all the other directions arc fixed. 

Tile two ilireetions of induction i>j, and that belong 
to a dcfinito wave-normal a, fi, y, v arc very simply related 
to each other. For if in the wpiation (261) wo substitute 
for S the values Ij, tji, h, but for a, [1, y the values 
(262) witii i/a and i.j, we got; 

(«“ - - 1 - ~ ■" ^ 
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Similarly : 

{a^ - qi^)iii2 + ■“ 9.i^)UU == 0* 

From these we get by subtraction : 

^1^2 + ^112 + ^1^2 — ^ ... (266) 

and : 

+ ^^ViV2 + = 0 . . . (267) 

The first equation states that the second that 

Di 1 Eg ^2 From this we also obtain 

further that || and JBfg || D^. t 

§ 58. The relationship between all these directions and 
the quantities of the corresponding velocities of propaga¬ 
tion and q^ are realized graphically by considering the 
so-called Cauchy ‘‘ellipsoid of polarization.’’ This is the 
ellipsoid : 

^2^2 + I2y2 + ^2^2 == 1 ... (268) 

which has the semi-axes tj -• 

a b c 

If we wish to find the two waves that correspond to 
an arbitrary given normal direction n, we draw the 
diametral plane of the ellipsoid perpendicular to n. The 
directions of the two axes of the elliptic section then 
represent the directions of the electric inductions and 
Eg, and the reciprocal lengths of the corresponding semi¬ 
axes represent the corresponding velocities of propagation 

giandgg. 

For if instead of x, y, z we introduce a new rectangular 
co-ordinate system x'y'z' having the same origin and with 
its 2 :'-axis coinciding with the given normal direction n 
and its a;'- and t/'-axes coinciding with the directions of 
the electric inductions and Dg, the equations of trans¬ 
formation run : 

X == lioj' + ^22/' + az' 
y = + 7^22/' •+ (32' 

Z = + ^gj/' + yz' 

If we substitute these expressions in (268) and set 
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rj' - 0 wo |i;oi the (u^uaiioii of the elliptic section in view 
of (2()7) in tlu' form . 

(a\V i 1 I 1 

fi’om whi(*h \>y (2r>P) th(‘ values (/^^ and r/.^ result for the 
rocii)roea.ls of tlu^ scuui -axes of the ellipses 

Siiieo the nuiguot.i(‘. intensity of fiehl JI is porpondieular 
to both n and I> ea(‘h of the two axes of the elliptic*- 
seedion simultaneously represents the diree-tion of the 
magnetict intensity of field, which belongs to the diiee.- 
i.ion of el(H*trie indue*.tion represented by the other axis, 
whereas the direction of t.he elc'sctricj liedd-strength E is, 
by ( 200 ) given by the normal of the elli])soid at the ond- 
poitit of the axis whi(*.li represents the electric induction. 
Finally the ray-direction S is represented by that tangent 
of the (dlipsoid wlii(*h lies in the vibration-})lano defined 
by ti, Jf) and M, 

If a prinei|>al axis of the crystal, say the oj-axis, is 
a normal to thcs wavc^, i.hen the other two axes y and z arc^ 
the (‘.orresponding dircH*.tions of the induction with the 
velocities of proi)agatiou h and c. 

All these tlicorems, of course, remain valid for the 
c^ase wluu*C! a, > b ^ c. body is then isotroj)ie 

opticsally and thc^ pola.rization ellipsoid is a sphere, tlui 
(dliptie section is a t‘ircl(^, (wery diameUn* is an axis 
and the velocuty of propagation q - ^ a. 

§ 59. Whercuis hith(u*to we have assumed a, (J, y as given 
and r/i and f/y, as (ieUn*min(Ml by tlumi, the cas(^ may also 
a.rise wlunxi and r /2 a.ro jirescribod initially, of course 
within the limits (205), and the corresjionding values 
a, fi, y of the wave-normals ar(^ lo hci found. 

I’o solve tdiis problem it is uscdul to write the equation 
(204) in the form : 

■ ■ ■ • w 

TIuh (uniaiioti iH ail i<l(‘nt.ity in ho far an it holds, for 
any ariiitrary valuo of q, provided only t.ha,t q^ and q,^ 
aro the rootH of 
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According as we now set q = a, h ov c, we get from 
(269) 

2 _ - gi^) • - <l i) ' 

- a^). {c^ - a^) 

(270) 

P ~ (c2 - &2). {a^ - &2) 

,2 _ ( C^-gl^)-( C^-g2^) 

~ "(a^ - c2). (¥ - c2) j 

These relationships enable a.^, to be determined 

as soon as and are given. It is easy to convince 
oneself that by (265) the direction cosines a, p, y are 
always real. They denote, according to their signs, eight 
different directions, each of which lies in a particular 
octant of the co-ordinate system of the principal axes, 
or, if we take any two in opposite directions as standing 
for one, we get four different directions. 

Then, by § 58, the values of a, p, y also denote the 
direction of the electric induction and so forth that 
belong to q-y and to q^. 

The special case where q^ = q^ is of particular interest. 
For by (265) we then have : 

qy = q^ = b . . . . . (271) 

and, by (270), the direction cosines of the corresponding 
normals come out as : 


a2 _ c2’ T'o - gi 


. (272) 


Of these four directions that lie in the a; 2 :-plane those 
two which form an acute angle with the 2 :-axis—namely, 
the axis of the smallest principal velocity of propagation, 
for which the following values hold : 


ao = 



Po = 0, yo = 



(273) 


are called the optic axes ” of the crystal. The crystal 
is called optically positive ’’ if the two optic axes form 
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at! acute angle with each other—that is, when 







(274) 


In the contrary ca.sc, the crystal is called ''optically 
nc^gative.” 

In (!aucliy\s ellipsoid of polarization the optic axes 
donoto the normals of the two diametral planes which 


cut the ellipsoid in a circle of radius 


Since the circle 


has an inlhuto number of axial directions, a wave 
whose noi‘mals coincide with that of the optic axis has an 
inlinite niiml)er of directions for the electric induction, 
just as in the case of an isotro])ic body. Conseq[ucntly 
wo may say that with respect to an optic axis as 
wave-normal a crystal behaves just like an isotropic body. 
But an essential dilterence is that in an isotropic body the 
electric intc^nsity of held coincides with the electric induc¬ 
tion and consc(piently also the ray with tlie wave-normal 
in this direction, wherc^as in the case of a crystal tlie 
clecitric intensity of lield that is, the normal of the 
ellipsoid of [)olarization at a point of a circular inter- 
secition in g(uuu’al by no nutans coincides with the electric 
iiuluction that is, with tlie radius of the circle at this 
point. Rather, each of the infinite number of directions 
of induction has its own particular field-strength and its 
own particudar ray direcdiion perpendicular to its fiokl- 
strongth, so that for each definite optic axis regarded as 
a wave-normal there are an infinite nionhor of different 
rays, constituting a whole cjono of rays. Among the 
generators of this cone there is also to bo found the 
optic axis itself. For at the point whore the circle of 
intersectiou nuH^tfS i/lic y-axis the normal of the ellipsoid 
coitwudcs with thc^ radius of the circle, and hence the 
electric intemsity of fiedd with the electric induction, and 
conHO(piently also the ray with the wave-normal. 

ff two of the three prin(nj)al velocities of ])ropagation 
a, />, c are e(|ual the crystal is called uniaxial, being 
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positive/^ by (274), if a ==b>c, and '^negative’’ if 
a>h = c. 

In numerical calculations it is customary to use, not 
the values of the principal velocities of propagation, but 
those of the ''principal refractive indices/’ Eeferred to 
a vacuum these are : 


f 



II 

II 

11 

. (275) 

or, by (253) : 



% = 


. (276) 

where, by (266) 

niSn2Sn3 



Thus for n-^ = the crystal is positively uniaxial, and 
for = ^3 it is negatively uniaxial. 

The optical properties of a crystal are closely related 
to its elastic structure; for every crystallographic sym¬ 
metry also entails an optical symmetry. Hence the 
crystals of the non-symmetrical, monosymmetrical and 
rhombic system (II, § 26) are optically biaxial (topaz 
positive; aragonite and mica negative) those of the 
hexagonal and tetragonal systems are optically uniaxial 
(quartz, ice, zirconium positive, calcspar, turmaline 
negative); those of the regular system are optically 
isotropic (rock-salt, sylvine). 

§ 60. The physical significance of the velocity of 
propagation q is best seen graphically in Fig. 13 (§ 54), 
in which the wave-plane OA is depicted as having moved 
to PB in unit time. The magnitude of q is then repre¬ 
sented by the corresponding increase in the normal 
that is, by the distance OQ. If instead of measuring the 
velocity of propagation along the normal direction n we 
measure it along the ray-direction S, we get the distance 
OP , which we appropriately designate by q'. 

The general relation: 


q'^ OP 


= cos S 


then holds. 


(277) 
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The appropriai.etio.Mw of our nomenclature Ls shown in 
the eircumstaiK‘.e that ea(‘-h of the different relationHhi])H 
tliat have bcim set up between the direction cosines 
introduced a»nd tlu^ velocJtic^s of ])ropagation retain tlieir 
validity if w(‘. (‘X(*lia.nge the ac^eentccl and the unacccntcvl 
direction cosimvs with each other and in addition rc])laeo 

q bv l)y K and a, l>, a by -)•, •». The direction of 

^ ^ q ^ q () c 

tlie magnetics inttnisity of li(‘l(l A, /4, v and the angle 8 then 
renuun uiudiangcal in the transformation. 

Wo Inive inunediah^ proof of the correctness of this 
theorem if w(^ considt^r that by § 54 th(^ same laws hold 
for the a(Ha‘nt(‘d din^dton (a)sines as for the unaccented, 
and tliat tlu^ (Mpiations (254) to (277), which servo to 
determiiu^ the vcdocii.y of pr()i)agatic)n r/, remain correct 
if we executes the spe(‘i(ied (exchanges in tliem. 

Tn this behaviour we see a dualism, a general law of 
reciprocity, which is valid throughout and wliich may 
oft(m be profitably uschI to derive new relationHhi|)S 
between the [)roperties of a wave. With its help wo v>iui 
immodiattdy enmuaate a. number of theorems which are 
no less importa^it than thosc^ which have precioded. Wo 
shall here nuaitiofi a few of the most important of them. 

(Corresponding to eveuy ray-direction a', fd', y' tliere are 
two velocities of propagation (/\ and wtiere : 

a^:q\'\h . . . . (278) 


They are the two roots of the e(|uation : 


(270) 


’'.rhese kmgths represemt the semi*axes of fho (dlipso 
whitdi is the intfCrscHdloii of the diametral plane p(wpen- 
dkndar to a', p', y' with the ellipsoid : 


?/“ 


(280) 


The (lirtHjiioiiH of iJio two ax('H give tho (lu’CcstioiiH of tlio 
corroH])ou(ling ckHitric iiitoiiHitioH of field, whereas tfio 
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direction of the electric induction is indicated by the 
normal of the ellipsoid at the end of an axis, and the 
direction of the wave-normal by the tangent at the point 
of the ellipsoid in the vibration-plane defined by the ray 
and the electric intensity of field. The magnetic intensity 
of field forms the normal of the vibration plane, and so 
coincides with the other axis of the ellipse. 

Conversely we have for any two arbitrarily given values 
q\ and q' 2 , which fulfil the conditions (278), eight ray 
directions which are oppositely directed in pairs. They 
are represented by the values : 


(a^-gV).(a^-g V) ^ 

p,. (52_gY).(&^- gV) 

^ ~ 2 ' 1 ^ 2 '2^ ' -"<?)' 

,/2__^ (c^ - q'l^) • - q 'z^) 

^ ~ ' (c^ - a®) • (c^ - ' J 


(281) 


If q\ and q'^ can be set equal to each other, that is, if 
by (278) ; 

2 'i = 2'2 = Z*.(282) 


we get from (281) the two singular ray-directions which 
are called the secondary optic axes ” of the crystal: 




c 

b 


“ 0 — Po 

, a Ih'^' — a 

- 6 • 



J 


(283) 


These are the normals of the two diametral planes 
that pass through the t/-axis and which cut the ellipsoid 
(280) in circles of radius h. Comparison with the direc¬ 
tion cosines ao, po’ Vo primary oirtic axes shows 

that their angle with the 2 ;-axis is smaller—that is, it is 
enclosed by primary optic axes. In uniaxial crystals 
they coincide with the primary axes, for positive crystals 
{a == b) with the 2 :-axis, for negative crystals (6 — c) with 
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the positive and negative a?-axis. To a secondary optic 
axis as a ray there belong a whole cone of wave-normals, 
the generators of which include the ray itself. Corre¬ 
sponding to each of these normals there is a definite 
vibration-plane which passes through it and the ray and 
which contains the electric intensity of field and the 
electric indiiction. 

All these theorems can, of course, also be deduced 
directly without the use of the law of reciprocity if we 
repeat the line of reasoning used from § 56 onwards by 
considering the unaccented quantities to be everywhere 
replaced by the accented quantities. 



CHAPTER II 
WAVE SURFACE 

§ ()1. Tub roaliwation of a piano wave is impossible in 
naturo if only on aocount of its unlimited cross-soction. 
Rut by applying tho same considerations that wore used 
in dealing with isotropic bodies (§ 6) we are able to realize 
plane waves to a degree of approximation that can bo 
carried as far as wo please. Wo take a point-source of 
light aomowhero in tho interior of a crystal which wo 
suppose of any suHiciontly groat extent and assume that 
it begins to omit light at tho moment t = 0 and wo call 
tho surface to which tho light has advanced after tho 
time t (which entirely surrounds 0) tho wave-surface 
belonging to tho point 0 as centre. If we choose t 
sufficiently largo wo can mark off on tho wave-surface a 
portion of any magnitude whoso dimensions will yet bo 
small compared with its distance from 0 and which may 
therefore bo regarded as nearly jjlano. The whole wave- 
surface is then composed of facets, as it wore, of these 
j)lano portions, for each of which tho laws of propagation 
of plane-waves hold. 

If there is difficulty in imagining tho point-source of 
light in tho interior of tho crystal wo may suppose tho 
source to bo situated at a point in tho surface of tho 
crystal, from which it propagates light into the interior. 
Rut in this case wo do not obtain the completely closed 
wave-surfaces, but only a part cut out by the surface of 
tho crystal; this does not, however, affect our subsequent 
arguments, as they refer essentially only to tho considera¬ 
tion of a single plane portion of tho wave. 

Such a plane portion of a wave propagates itself in tho 
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crystal, in accordance with the law which we deduced in 
the preceding chapter, with a velocity and a polarization 
which correspond with its orientation with respect to 
the principal axes of the crystal, exactly like the limited 
transverse section of an absolutely plane wave such as 
we indicated by PB in Fig. 13 (§ 54). In this case OP or 
OB, since PB < <0P, denotes the direction of the ray 
and OQ the direction of the wave normal; and we have 
OP = q' , t, OQ = q , t. The fact that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the light source 0 the wave surface can no longer 
bo supposed to consist of sufficiently great plane portions 
causes no difficulty since wc can always choose the time t 
so groat that the distances OP and OQ can be set pro¬ 
portional to the time t. 

The above reflections furnish two different methods of 
determining completely the wave-surface corresponding 
to a sufficiently great time, say i = 1. 

The first method uses the ray velocity. Let us draw 
the distance q' in any arbitrary direction 
end-points P of all these distances form the required wave- 
surface. The second method uses the normal velocity. 
We draw the distance q in any arbitrary direction a^y 
and construct the plane perpendicular to this distance 
through its end-point Q. Then all the planes that are 
constructed in this way form the tangential planes of the 
required wave-surface. The first method gives us the 
equation of the wave-surface in point-co-ordinates, the 
second method gives us this equation in plane-co-ordinates. 

It is possible to establish some properties of the wave- 
surface on the basis of these constructions, without having 
to make particular calculations. Since for every ray there 
are two values of the velocity of propagation, namely q\ 
and g'g, every straight lino drawn from 0 as starting-point 
outs the wave-surface in two points P^ and P ^; that is, 
the wave-surface consists of two shells, the outer of which 
is composed of the points P^ and the inner of the points 
Pg. The tangential planes of the wave-surface at P^ and 
Pg are the two wave-planes that belong to the ray OPiP^, 
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their normals being the wave-normals. But there are 
four singular directions, namely the secondary optical 
axes (283) together with their opposite directions, which 
give only a single point of intersection with the wave- 
surface, at the distance h from 0. Thus the wave-surface 
has four singular points situated in the rt; 2 :-plane, at which 
the two shells meet. Since corresponding to each of 
the singular rays there are an infinite number of normal 
directions, the wave surface has an infinite number of 
tangential planes at each singular point n, that is, a 
whole cone of tangents, which give the surface in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the point a funnel-lilce 
appearance. This causes the outer shell to appear dented 
inwards at the point in question, and the inner shell to 
appear to have an outward bulge. The secondary optic 
axis itself is also a generator of the tangential cone. 

On the other hand, corresponding to any arbitrary 
direction of the wave-normals there are two tangential 
planes of the wave-surface at the distances q-^ and 
from 0; these planes are perpendicular to the given 
direction. The lines connecting the point of contact with 
0 represent the directions and the velocities of propaga¬ 
tion of the two associated rays. But there are four 
singular tangential planes, perpendicular to the optic axes 
(273) and at the distance h from 0, for which the distances 
qi and ^2 both coincide with h. Corresponding to each 
of such singular tangential planes there are an infinite 
number of rays, and hence also an infinite number of 
points of contact with the wave-surface; that is, the 
plane touches the wave-surface in a curve. Hence the 
above-mentioned funnel has a plane edge; it can be 
closed completely by a plane sheet. The optic axis itself 
is also a member of the generators of the cone of rays 
marked out by the curve of contact. 

All the above theorems, which follow of necessity from 
the developments of the last section, will be confirmed 
and illustrated graphically in the following special applica¬ 
tions. 
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§ 62. We shall now build up the equation of the optical 
wave-surface in the point-co-ordinates x, y, z for ^ = 1; 
for this purpose we shall use the first of the two above- 
mentioned methods. According to this a point of the 
wave-surface is represented by the co-ordinates : 


X = m', y = rp', z = ry 

whore: _ 

T 's/z^ — q\ 


If we substitute those values of oc', (S', y, q' in equation 
(279) we obtain as the equation of the optical wave- 
surface : 


a^x^ ^ 

^ rZ : V 2 + ^2 _ ^2 + ^2 _ ^2 - ^ 


(284) 


The surface has 0, of course, as centre and divides into 
eight symmetrical octants. To obtain its order we mul¬ 
tiply (284) by the common denominator. We then get 
an expression of the sixth order, but easily see that it 
contains the factor If we omit this factor, we get 
from (284) : 

-H -1- V^(c^ + (i^)y^ 4- 

+ {x^ + 2/^ + z^){aH^ + 6^2/^ -|- oH^) = 0 . . (285) 

The surface is therefore of the fourth order and this 
agrees with the fact that a ray which starts from 0 cuts 
the surface in four points. 

The form of the optical wave-surface is best shown 
graphically by considering its sections with the three 
principal pianos. Lot us first take the a^y-plane. For 
z — 0 (285) becomes : 

{a^b^ - - 6Y)(c2 ~ 0 . . (286) 

The curve of intersection of the wave-surface with the 
xy-jAmo thus resolves into the ellipse : 

whoso semi-axes are b and a, and into the inscribed circle : 

-I” 2/2 = c2 
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of radins c. It is represented in Eig. 14. The points 
(/\) of th(^ ellipse form the trace of the outer shell, the 
points (/^J) of the circle form the trace of the inner shell. 
'Tlu'. wave-surfaces corresponding to a ray S which has 
t.lie points of intersection and Pg are the tangential 
l)laines ot the surface at Pi and Pg, which are, of course, 
pcH-pcmdie.ular to the aiy-plane. This simultaneously deter- 
niiiu's the two mutually perpendicular planes of vibration 
wliie.h belong to the ray S and which pass through it and 
tlu^ wave-normal n. The vibration-plane at P^ is the 
.'ry-plane, that at Pg, where the ray and the normal 



coincide, is the perpendicular plane. The vibration-plane 
contains the oloctric intensity of field E and the electric 
induction i>, tlio first being perpendicular to S and the 
second to m. At they both lie in the plane of the 
diagram (see figure). At Pg they are both perpendicular 
(.o tliis 1)1^10 and coincide. Conversely, the magnetic 
inlKiiisity of iiedd JI at P^ is perpendicular to the diagram, 
wluu'oas at I'g it lies in the plane of the diagram. 

lO.xacstly corrcisponding remarks may be made about 
(,lie e.urvt'H of intersection of the wave-surface with the 
otlur two principal planes. Let us first consider the 
£// pliuun h’or x — 0 (285) becomes ; 

(5V~ - by - 0^^) - 2®) = 0 . . (287) 
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We therefore obtain as the trace of the external shell 
the circle : 

== a2 


of radius a, and as the trace of the inner shell the ellipse : 



whose semi-axes are c and 5. The corresponding diagram 
is shown in Fig. 15. It differs from that shown in Fig. 14 
only in this respect, that for the points of the inner 
shell the vibration-plane falls in the plane of the diagram, 


whereas for the points of the 
outer shell it is perpendicular to 
that plane. 

§ 63. The most interesting cross- 
section of the wave-surface is that 
made by the a; 2 :-plane, that with 
the greatest and least principal 
velocity of propagation. For the 
two spherical sections which the 
plane y = 0 cuts out of the wave- 
surface (285) : 

^ 0 (288) 



that is, the ellipse with the semi-axes c and a, and the 
circle of radius 6, intersects in four real points, as is shown 
in Fig. 16. Since for every ray drawn from 0 to any 
such point the two velocities of propagation q\ and 
corresponding to it coincide with each other and with b, 
those two of these four directions which make an acute 
angle with the 2 :-axis form the two secondary optic axes 
of the crystal, and the trace of the outer shell of the 
wave-surface is partly represented by the two elliptic 
arcs which project beyond the circle and partly by the 
two circular arcs that project beyond the ellipse. The 
converse holds for the inner shell. 

Like the secondary optic axes so the primary optic 
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axes also lie in the rc^-plane, and, in fact, they form the 
normals of those tangential planes which touch the wave- 
surface along a whole curve. Their distance from 0 
amounts to = g'a = angle between the primary 

optic axis is, in accordance with (283), greater than that 
between the secondary optic axes. The curve of contact 
represents the plane edge of the funnel, described at the 
end of § 61, which intersects the plane of the diagram at 
the points A and B and for the rest runs perpendicularly 
to this plane; for this reason it is depicted only by a 
dotted line in Fig. 16. The straight lines drawn from 0 
to the points of the curve of contact constitute the cone 
of rays that belong to the optical axis OA ; the generators 
of this cone also include the optic axis. 

To find the form of the curve of contact we imagine 
the point C on the curve in the figure to be movable and 
starting from A to pass along the front arc of the cxirve 
to B and then to travel along the back arc of the curve 
to A again. In any position of C the corresponding ray 
is denoted by 00 and hence the associated vibration- 
plane is denoted by the plane OAC and the corresponding 
electric induction by the direction AG which is perpen¬ 
dicular to OA and lies in the plane OAG, 

The length of the distance AO is obtained from the 
right-angled triangle OAG and comes out as : 


AG = OA, tan. AOG 


j , ^ , sm 8 , 

= 0 . tan 0 = 0 , -^ = 0 

cos 8 



cos 8 


or, by (247) and since the wave-normal ao, |8o, is 
perpendicular to the electric induction rj, ^ : 


AG 


h I ^0^' + ^0^' + 

+ vv + a' 


where : 


^0^ + Po'7 + yoS = 0 . . . . (289) 
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From this it follows by (200) that: 

AO -h 

and, by (259) and (289), wo got, taking into account that 
here g = 6 and Po 0 : 

.... (290) 

The required curve of contact is completely determined 
by this relationship. For from it we get for every value 
of the direction cosine ^ and hence also for every direction 
of the straight line that rotates about A the corresponding 
value for the distance AO, If G coincides with A then 
AC = 0 and ^ - 0; that is, the tangent of the curve at 
A is perpendicular to the ^j-axis, and since it is also 
perpendicular to the optic axis OA it lies in the direction 
of the 2 /-axis, por])cndiciilar to the plane of the diagram. 
If G then moves towards B the angle between AG and 
the ; 2 ;-axis decreases and so ^ increases up to a maximum 
which is attained when G coincides with B. For then, 
since AB is perpendicular to OA, we have I = ao, and 
by (290) : 

.... (291) 

When the point G returns along the other arc of the 
curve the same values are traversed in the reverse direc¬ 
tion until G again coincides with A, The relation (290) 
becomes still simpler if we introduce the angle GAB in 
place of This is the angle between the direction AG, 
which has the direction cosines rj ^ and the direction 
AB, which has the direction cosines — y^, 0, oc^. So : 

cos GAB = — ^ 0 ^ 

and by (289) : 

cos CAB = + «o) ^ 

\ao V ao 

Combined with (290) and (291) this gives : 

AC = AB. cos CAB 

L 
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Hence it follows that the triangle ABC is right angled 
at C, and that the curve of contact AOB is a circle. But 
this does not imply that the cone of rays OC is a circular 
cone. Por the circular cross-section A CB is perpendicular 
to a generator OA of the cone. We get as the simplest 
expression for the size of the aperture of the cone of 
rays; 

. AB a? - c2 

tanco = ^ = _P_aoy„ 


where co denotes the angle between the rays OA and OB. 
And by (273) we get: 


tan CO 


62 


(292) 


Exactly corresponding theorems may be derived from 
the law of reciprocity (§ 60) for the secondary optic axes 
and for the singular points of the optic wave-surface. 
At every singular point there are, corresponding to the 
singular ray connecting 0 to it, an infinite number of 
wave-planes and wave-normals, which form a cone of 
aperture co', where, analogously to (292) : 


or: 


tan. c^' = 52 ^ 




tan ct)' = 


V(a2 - 62) (62 - c2) 


ac 


(293) 
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NORMAL INCIDENCE 

§ 64. SmoE the reflection and the refraction of light 
at the surface of a crystal obey considerably more com¬ 
plicated laws than in the case of isotropic bodies it seems 
advisable to begin here by considering some rather simple 
cases. We shall first take the simplest case, where a mono¬ 
chromatic plane light-wave in air falls normally on the 
surface of a crystal which we shall suppose to have any 
arbitrary direction with respect to its principal axes. 

Since according to our assumption all points of the 
surface of the crystal are excited simultaneously in the 
same phase by the incident wave, the wave-plane and 
the wave-normal remain preserved also in the interior 
of the crystal. A peculiar feature, however, presents 
itself in that within the crystal there are two waves that 
propagate themselves with quite different velocities of 
propagation and q 2 , and they also have quite different 
directions for their field-strengths and inductions as 
obtained from the laws derived above for a definite 
direction of the wave-normals. On emerging from the 
crystal each of the two waves obeys its own laws of 
refraction and reflection. Hence we may use the differ¬ 
ence in the two velocities of propagation in the crystal 
to separate the waves entirely from one another, for 
example, by allowing one of them to be totally reflected 
when it impinges on the opposite surface of the crystal, 
while the other emerges refracted in the usual way. This 
is effected in a Nicol prism, which furnishes the simplest 
method of obtaining linearly polarized light from natural 
light. 
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For our discussion we shall now take a polished plane 
parallel crystal plate, so that even when the wave-planes 
emerge from the crystal they remain parallel to the 
surface. Since the electric inductions of the two waves 
are perpendicular to each other and to the wave-normals, 
they lie in the surface of the crystal and are also called 
the principal sections (optical) of the plate. They repre¬ 
sent the wave-planes of the two waves and are denoted 
by I and II in the plane diagram of Fig. 17, which is to 
be imagined as parallel to the face of the plate. We shall 
suppose the light-waves to enter the plate from the rear 
and to pass out in the direction pointing towards the 
observer. 

If the incident light is natural light the transmitted 
light will also be natural light if, as we 
shall do here, we disregard losses due to 
reflection. But the result is different if 
we allow polarized light to fall on the 
plate, say by allowing the light first to 
pass through a Nicol prism, which is in 
this case called depolarizer. The vibration-, 
plane of the light which has been polarized 
in this way and is incident on the crystal is denoted in 
Fig. 17 by OP ; let it form an angle ^ with the principal 
section I. On entering the crystal the light-wave resolves 
into two waves whose vibration-planes are I and II, 
whose velocities of propagation are and q^, whose 
phase-difference is zero, and whose amplitudes have the 
ratio cos </> : sin <f> (§ 22). When these two waves have 
passed through the crystalline plate, of thickness I), they 
have the following difference of phase on emerging from 
the plate : 



Fig. 17. 


A (D D\ 2it , 


. (294) 


where w denotes the frequency, Aq the wave-length in 
air, and the indices of refraction. Hence in the air 
they in general combine to form an elliptically polarized 
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wave (§ 26), the directions of whose axes depend essentially 
on the quantity A. It is only when A is a whole multiple 
of 7 T that linearly polarized light again results. If A is 

an odd multiple of the axes of the ellipse fall in the 

directions of the principal sections I and II \ if, in addition, 

77 StT 

^ = j or -j- the light is circularly polarized. Hence 

a crystalline plate of this kind and of suitable thickness 
(for example, a thin sheet of mica) provides us with a 
simple moans of transforming linearly polarized light into 
circularly polarized light, or vice versa by being used as 
a compensator, and of analysing elliptically polarized 
light into its rectilinear components. 

If we make the light which emerges from the crystal 
plate in the forward direction pass through a second Nicol 
prism acting as an analyser, its direction of vibration OA 
(Fig. 17) making an angle ijj with the principal section I, 
then of the wave / with amplitude cos (f> only the com¬ 
ponent cos (f> . cos ip and of the wave II with amplitude 
sin (f> only the component sin ^ .sin ip pass through the 
analyser; and those two waves, both of which vibrate 
in the direction OA, give the following intensity, according 
to ( 101 ), the light delivered by the polarizer being taken 
to be of unit intensity : 

J = cos2 (f) cos^ ifj + sin^ (p sin^ */f + 2 cos cos p sin (p sin ip cos A 
or : 

J = cos^ (</> — 0 ) — sin 2(p sin 2ip sin^ ^ * • (295) 

A particularly interesting case is that whore the direc¬ 
tions of vibration OA and OP are mutually perpendicular, 
that is, where the polarizer and the analyser arc in the 

crossed ” position. For then i/r H- and from 
(295) we get: 

J = ■ • • • ( 296 ) 
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In this case J vanishes simnltaneonsly with A, I 
this proves that whenever light can pass througli a 
placed between two crossed Nicols the pha-stvdidtaHnua^. 
A and hence also diiler from /am’o. 1 Miis giva^s 

us one of the simplest means of testing wludlua* a sul)™ 
stance is anisotropic or not. The directions oF tlu^. piain 
cipal sections I and// can also bo diroc^tly (h^bMauiiual 
then, since by (296) the transmitted light luis it)S ma-xinnun 

intensity for ^ ~ and (f) — whereas for (f)] - ^ 0 a4i(l r/> 

it vanishes entirely, as is quite natural. 

§ 65. So far in dealing with light-waves in tlu^ erysi^il 
we have considered only the wave-normals and not t.Iu^ 
rays. This is allowable so long a,s tlu^. 
cross-section of the wave may hc^ a.ssurned 
to be unlimited. But so soon as t!u^ 
cross-section of the wave is liiinitcHl the 

. circumstance asserts itself that tlu^ oruugy 

of the wave does not propagate itself in 
the direction of the wave-normal but in 
Fia. 18. "Ibat of the ray as has Ix^cn cxplaitied 
earlier, in § 54, by means of !Pig. 13. 

Now since in general there are two diltercnt rays for a 
definite wave-normal the two waves into which tlu^ plane 
beam of rays that falls normally into the plate resolves 
itself will sooner or later, depending on the size of its <‘.ro8s- 
section, separate and emerge from the opposite side', of 
the crystal as two distinct beams of rays, as is indicate<l 
in Pig. 18. In this sense the crystal plate is doubly refraci*- 
ing even when the light is normally incident, although 
the wave-planes in all the rays, inside and outsidi^ th<^ 
crystal, always retain the same direction. Hxu'o thtun 
double-refraction is not, as in the case of isotropicj bodices, 
determined by the difference between the Bubs(.a.nc*(^H in 
contact but by the nature of the crystal alone. 

§ 66. A particularly interesting case occurs wluui i\u^, 
crystal plate, say of arragonite, is cut porpcuiduudaa^ly 
to the optic axis. Por then an infinite number of rays 
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belong to the one wave-plane parallel to the surface 
of the plate, and the light, on entering the crystal, 
prop^ates itself not in two, but, if it was originally 
unpolarized, in all the directions of the generators of the 
ray-cone which corresponds to the optic axis as normal. 
The optic axis is also included among them. The plane 
of the diagram of Fig. 19, like that of Fig. 16 in § 36, contains 
besides the optic axis also the axis of the greatest and the 
smallest principal velocity of propagation (rr^-plane). The 
directions OA and OB denote, as in Fig. 16, the optic-axis 
and the ray of the cone that diverges most from it. Since 
the section of the surface of the plate, that is, the singular 
wave-plane with the ray-cone, is a circle, the rays that 
pass out into the air form the mantle 
of a circular cylinder, whose diameter 
AB is obtained, according to Fig. 19, 
from the angle of aperture oj of the 
ray-cone and the thickness OA i D ; 
its value is D tan co, where the value 
(292) must be inserted for tan co. 

The phenomenon which has just been 
described is one of the most brilliant 
confirmations of theoretical crystalline optics; it is called 
‘‘ conical refraction,” and in the particular case considered 
‘‘internal conical refraction,” because the conical resolution 
of the light occurs when the light enters into the crystal. 

§ 67. As in the case of every law that refers to the 
ray-dircction in the crystal there is, corresponding to the 
phenomenon of conical refraction just considered, a 
reciprocal law which refers to the normal direction and 
which is founded on the circumstance that certain singular 
rays have not two but an infinite number of different 
wave-normals corresponding to them. We have then 
only to endeavour to produce a ray whose direction 
coincides with a secondary optic axis. For this purpose 
we may very well use the same arragonite plate as in 
the experiment described in the preceding section, but 
in the following way. 
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We place a point-source of light O at the surface of 
the crystal, say by covering the surface by an opaque 
screen having a fine hole 0 and then illuminating the 
screen from all directions. Rays from O will then enter 
the crystal in all directions. If we now also cover the 
opposite surface of the plate likewise by an opaque 
screen having a hole at P, then of all the entrant rays 
only a single one, namely the one OP, can emerge from 
the crystal. As we know, there are in general two 
normals, that is, two wave-planes corresponding to this 
ray, which make certain angles with them and pass 
out into the air according to a definite law of refraction 
which we shall learn more about in the next chapter. 

Thus at P we obtain two rays of light 
emerging in different directions. 

/y But in the special case where the direction 

OP coincides with a secondary optic axis 
of the crystal, there are an infinite number 
(.r of differently directed normals and wave- 

planes belonging to the ray OP in the 
Fig. 20. crystal, and since each of them is refracted 
in a particular way on emerging from 
the crystal, the light from P propagates itself conically 
in an infinite number of different directions into the air 
(Fig. 20), a phenomenon which is known as “ external 
conical refraction ” because here the resolution of the light 
occurs on leaving the crystal. 

To find the appropriate direction P we must, of course, 
arrange to be able to move one of the screens, and must 
move it until the straight line OP connecting the two 
holes coincides with a secondary optical axis. 

Of course in the case of conical refraction, both internal 
and external, each of the rays of the cylinder or cone 
that emerges into the air has a perfectly definite plane 
of vibration and polarization, which may be obtained 
from the well-known laws of propagation and refraction. 
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§ 68. The laws governing the passage of a plane wave 
of light from an isotropic body into a crystal, or the 
converse, may be derived by the same method as was 
used in the first part of this volume : wo first form the 
expressions for plane waves in the interior of the two 
bodies in contact and then sot up the boundary conditions 
for the surface of separation which express the con¬ 
tinuity of the tangential components of the electric and 
magnetic intensity of field. We got from this, if the 
incident wave is arbitrarily given, definite expressions 
for the refracted and the reflected wave. 

Since, in order to be able to retain the relationships 
that have hitherto been used, we have again taken the 
principal axes of the crystal as co-ordinate axes, we cannot 
here, as wo could in the case of isotropic bodies, take the 
normal of the incident wave as the a;-axis; rather, wo 
shall call the direction cosines of this normal Pq, 
and the velocity of propagation in the first body, which 
is isotropic, q^. Then, as in (8), an incident wave of 
definite polarization will bo characterized by its wave- 
function (magnetic intensity of field) : 

J 0^ 0^ + %y + 70?^ . . . (297) 

where / represents an arbitrarily given function of a 
single argument. Lot the normal of the plane of separa¬ 
tion, the incident normal, have the direction cosines v, w. 
We wish to find the wave-functions of the refracted wave : 

fi(t- . . . (298) 

153 ^ 
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and the reflected wave : 

f' (t — °‘'o^ P'py y'o^ 'j . . . (299) 

As in the case of isotropic bodies so here the problem 
falls into two parts. Firstly we have to determine the 
directions of the refracted and the reflected wave; 
secondly we have to determine the wave-functions and 
/'. Both these objects are accomplished by setting up 
the boundary conditions which express the equality of 
the electric and magnetic intensity of field at both sides 
of the plane of separation ; 


ux + vy + ‘wz = 0 . . . . (300) 

As in (15) and (16), this again gives us two equations 
which are linear and homogeneous in the quantities /, 
fi> f > from which we find that fy and f are proportional 
to/. 

§ 69. Let us first consider the directions of the refracted 
and the reflected wave. Since the proportionality of fy 
and /' with / is to hold for all times t and for all points 
of the boundary surface (300), therefore, just as in § 7, 
the arguments of these functions must be equal to each 
other; that is, at the boundary surface we must have : 

+ Po2/ + ypg _ + Py -f- yz _ a'oa; -f p'oy -I- y'^ , 

% q ~ qo 

The first equation leads to : 


If this were to hold for any arbitrary values of x, y, z 
the bracketed quantities would all have to vanish. But 
X, y, z are connected together by the condition (300). 
So we may also proceed by expressing 2 : in terms of x and 
y, substituting in (302) and then setting the coefficients 
of X and y both equal to zero. It is more expedient to 
use Lagrange’s method of undetermined multipliers as in 
I, § 97. This consists in multiplying the expression (300) 
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by a certain constant A, adding the result to (302), and 
then setting the coefficients oi x y, z individually eq[ual 
to zero. This gives us the three equations : 


a 

9. 

P 

9 


- ^ + Am = 0 
9o 

- ^ + Ad = 0 
9o 


1 

9 


— + Aw = 0 
9o 


(303) 


These equations allow of a simple geometrical inter¬ 
pretation. In the first ijlace the three directions repre¬ 
sented hy the direction cosines all lie in a plane, that is, 
the normal of the refracted wave lies in the plane of 
incidence formed by the normal of the incident wave and 
the normal to the surface; and secondly, if we multiply 
the individual equations with the corresponding direction 
cosines of the line of intersection of the incident plane 
and the boundary plane and then add, we get: 


sin 6 ^ sin Bq _ ^ 


(304) 


where 9 and 6^ denote the angles between the two wave- 
normals and the normal to the plane. Hence Snell’s 
law of refraction also holds for refraction at a crystal 
surface so far as it refers to the normal of the refracted 
wave. But here it has not the same significance as in the 
case of isotropic bodies, because the velocity of propaga¬ 
tion q is not known and itself depends on the desired 
angle of refraction 9. Hence in order to calculate the 
direction of the refracted wave we must use the relation¬ 
ship between q and a, (3, y expressed by (264). This is 
done most simply and intelligibly by introducing the 
abbreviations : 


a 

3 

1 


a;, 


V'. 




+ j/2 -j- 


(305) 
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where, of course, x, y, z now have a different meaning from 
before. For then it follows from (303) that: 

= . (306) 

and from (264) : 

+ + = ■ ■ cm 

The first equation states that the point P represented by 
the co-ordinates x, y, z lies on the straight line which is 
parallel to the normal u, v, w to the plane of the crystal 
and which passes through the point A whose co-ordinates 

I “0 &P Vo QJ_ 


are Here OA 

9'o 9'o ffo 

and OP (Fig. 21) denote 
the directions of the 
normals of the incident 

_ \ \ 3 ^^ and the refracted wave and 

' the reciprocal values of 
/ the corresponding veloci- 

Fig 21 propagation g^o 

q. The second equation 
states that the point P lies on the surface (307). Com¬ 
parison with (284) shows that this surface may be regarded 
as the optical wave-surface of a hypothetical crystal whose 

111 

principal velocities of propagation are -, j, This 

Qt 0 C 

surface is also called the “ index surface ” of the real 
crystal whose principal velocities of propagation are 
a, b, c, because the principal indices of refraction 
Mgj are, by (255), inversely proportional to the quantities 
a, b, c. 

The index surface bears the same relationship to the 
wave-surface as the ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, b, c 
(§ 60) bears to the Cauchy ellipsoid of polarization whose 

semi-axes are , r. — (§ 58). Hence all the conseouences 


g (§ 58). Hence all the consequences 
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that follow from the general law of reciprocity also apply 
to the properties of the index surface. For example, 
the primary optic axes of the index surface are at the 
same time tlio secondary optic axes of the wave-surface 
and vice versa. 

§ 70. The preceding theorems give a simple geometrical 
method for finding the direction and the velocity of 
propagation of the refracted wave. Through the central 
point 0 of the index surface of the crystal draw a plane 
parallel to the plane of incidence and take it as the plane 
of the diagram (Fig. 21). This plane contains the normal 
KoPoVo incident wave and the normal of incidence 

uvw. The intersection with the two shells of the index 
plane is denoted in the figure by two curves, one of which 

encloses the other. Now draw the distance OA = — in 

3o 

the direction agPoyo through A di-aw the parallel to 
the normal of incidence uvw. Every point of intersection 
P^ or Pa with the index surface then gives, when joined 
to 0 (that is, the lino OPi, or OPg), the direction a^y and 

the reciprocal velocity of propagation ^ of the normal 

of the refracted wave. So in general when the incident 
wave enters the crystal it resolves into two different 
refracted waves. Oorresponding to each of these two 
wave-normals there is (1) a definite ray whose direction 
is represented by the normal to the index plane at the 
point P, and so in general loaves the plane of incidence 
and (2) a definite plane of vibration which passes through 
the normal and the ray, so that the direction of the 
electric and magnetic intensity of field and of the induc¬ 
tion is determined. 

If go is not too groat compared with the principal 
velocities of propagation a, h, c it can happen that the 
point A lies outside the inner or even the outer shell of 
the index surface. In this case the point Pg or both 
points Pj and P^ possibly become imaginary, and the 
conditions for total reflection obtain. 
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The method of construction just described is graphically 
verified if we apply it to the refraction of light by an 
isotropic body, which may always be regarded as a special 
case of a crystal. In the case of an isotropic body the 
two curves of intersection of the index-surface coincide 


with the circle of radius and from the relationships 

between the angles Sq and 0, which the directions OA and 
OP form with the normal of incidence tcvw, and the 


lengths — and - of these distances we obtain SnelFs law 

of refraction sin 0 q : sin 0 = ffo • ?• 

§ 70a. For the reflected wave the second equation (301) 
gives : 

(a'o - ao)ir.+ (P'o ~ %)y + (y'o - yo)^ = 0 


and it follows from this, by reasoning fully analogous to 
that given above, that the normal of the reflected wave 
lies in the plane of incidence, and that its angle 0'(y with 
the incident normal is determined by : 

sin 0'o = sin 6q, 

Hence : 

0'o =: — ^ 0 * 

That is, the angle of refiection is equal to the angle of 
incidence, just as in the case of isotropic bodies. 

§ 71. In the same way as wo have here treated the 
refraction and reflection of a wave that emerges from 
an isotropic body and falls on a crystal we may also trca»t 
the converse case where a wave which advances within, a 
crystal impinges on the surface of an isotropic body. 
We then obtain by the same method the corresponding 
laws of refraction and reflection, which distinguish them¬ 
selves in a characteristic way from those obtained earlier. 
In general, for example, there are two different waves 
which are reflected back into the crystal from the surfacH^, 
whereas only a single wave which can be determined 
directly from SnelFs law escapes into the isotropic medium. 
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§ 72. Wc shall select for treatment only a few of the 
many applications which can bo made of the laws which 
we have derived for the reflection and refraction of 
crystals. To simj)lify matters as much as possible wo 
shall restrict ourselves to uniaxial positive crystals, so 
that by § 59 : 


For this the equation (264) becomes : 

{(a2 + p2)(c2 ^ ^2(^2 ^ ^2)} . ^ ,/2) .. Q 

whose roots arc : 

qi -= a ) 

qi - {<x2 -h -1- j • 

The wave whoso constant velocity of j)ropagation is 
a ^ q-^h called the “ ordinary ” wave and that with the 
variable velocity of })ropagation called the “ extra¬ 
ordinary ” wave. 

If we call the angle which the wave-normal makes witli 
the optic axis, the z-axis, 6, that is, y -= cos 6, and if, for 
simplicity, we omit the suffix 2 in gg, then wo get for the 
velocity of propagation of the extraordinary wave, from 
( 3 ()«): 

g® r~ cos® 0 -i- c® sin® 0 . . . (U Ih) 


The equation (285) of the optical wave-surfa(!o l)oc.omeH, 
for a — b : 

(a®^:® + ahf + c®z® - ffl^c®). (a:® 4- y® -h z® - a®) - 0 (311) 

So the surface resolves into the elongated eUij)soid of 
rotation whoso semi-axes are c, c, a : 


r. + u: + 

„2 /.a n 


c® 


z® 

a® 


(312) 


and into the sphere of radius a, whore : 

a;2 _|_ y2 .[. ^2 — (ifi 

which touches the ellipsoid at the ends of its axis. 

The ellipsoid forms the inner shell, the sphere the 
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outer shell. The primary and the secondary optic axes 
coincide with the si-axis. 

In Fig. 22 the two wave-jDlanes are drawn which corre¬ 
spond to a definite wave-normal OQ. They touch the 
wave-surface at the point P of the internal and Q of 
the external shell. The corresponding rays are OP and 
OQ. The vibration-plane of the extraordinary ray OP 
coincides with the plane of the figure, namely the prin¬ 
cipal section of the crystal that contains the optic axis; 
the vibration-plane of the ordinary ray OQ is perpen¬ 
dicular to the latter. Accordingly the electric induction 
at P also lies in the plane of the diagram, whereas that 
at Q is at right angles to it (cf. Figs. 14 and 15). 

The angle which the ordinary ray 
OQ makes with the 2 :-axi 8 is the same 
as that between the wave-normals, 
namely d ; that which the extra¬ 
ordinary ray OP makes with the 2 -axis 
is d\ The value of 6' can easily be 
obtained by reflecting that in Fig. 22 
the angle d denotes the direction of 
the normal to the ellipse at the ex¬ 
tremity of the diameter OP drawn 
Thus : 

sin 6' cos 6' 



Fig. 22. 


in the direction 6'. 

sin 9 : cos 6 
From this we obtain : 

COS0' 


COS 9 


(313) 


(314) 


V a* cos^ 6 + sin,^ d 

For the angle 8 between the ray and the normal of the 
extraordinary wave we get : 

cos® 0 + 0 ® sin® 9 


cos 8 = cos (0 — 0') = 


(315) 


V a* cos® 0 + 0 ^ sin® 0 

and for the velocity of propagation measured in the 
direction of the ray : 

P 


9. = 


cos 8 


x* cos® 0 + c* sin® 0 
' a® cos® 0 + c® sin® 0 


(316) 
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In calculating these quantities we may of course use 
tlio*^ relationships which arise from the general law of 
reciprocity (§ 60). For example, from equation (310) we 
may immediately derive the following relationship : 


1 cos^ 6 ' sin^ 6 ' 

^2 - 


(317) 


which may easily be verified subsequently. 

§ 73. Wo shall now consider the passage of a plan© 
monochromatic wave through a plane-parallel plate of 
a uniaxial positive crystal which is cut perpendicularly 
to the optic axis. Lot the angle of incidence be 6q, and 
lot the plane of incidence, which at the same time repre¬ 
sents a principal section of the crystal, be taken as the 
plane of the diagram in Fig. 23, 
in which the ^-axis represents 
the optic axis and the incident 
ray is imagined as passing 
from below on the loft through 
the plate up towards the right. 

Since we shall assume the 
wave, like the plate, to be 
unlimited laterally wo need not take the ray-direction 
into special consideration and may restrict ourselves to 
considering the wave-normals. 

A ray of natural light which falls from below on the 
j)oint A of the plate there resolves according to SnelFs 
law into an ordinary wave : 



sin 00 . . . . (318) 

sin 9i qi a 


and an extraordinary wave : 


sin i9o ^ go.( 319 ) 

sin 0^ 


whore q^^^ and 6^ arc related to each other as in (310). 
Each of these two waves traverses the crystal and in 
passing out through the opposite face, which contains 
the point A, each yields a ray which is directed upwards 

M 
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towards the right which is parallel to the ray which 
extends from below at A, since the second refraction occurs 
in exactly the opposite direction sense to the first. Hence 
the two waves subsequently reunite again to form a 
single wave which is parallel to the incident wave. But 
since the path measured along the wave-normal is different 
for the two waves the phase-difference between them 
when they leave the plate is different from that on enter¬ 
ing. We proceed to calculate this phase-displacement 
A which arises from transmission through the plate. 

The normal of the ordinary wave in the crystal is 
represented in Fig. 23 by the distance AC, and the angle 
CAA' = di. At the point C the second refraction occurs 
which restores the original direction which made an angle 
^0 with the 2 :-axis. 

The normal of the extraordinary wave in the crystal 
is represented by the distance AB, the angle BAA' being 
equal to At the point B the ray again escapes into 
the air in the direction Oq. The wave-plane of the trans¬ 
mitted light is then CC which is perpendicular to £C\ 
and the wave-normal is BC, The desired phase-dis¬ 
placement A is obtained if we fix our attention on two 
definite wave-planes, the one before its entrance into the 
plate, say that which passes through A, the other after 
its emergence from the plate, say that through O, and 
compare the changes which have occurred in the wave- 

function oj(^t — —^ in the case of each of the two waves in 

the intervening space between the two wave-planes. In 
this intervening space the normal of the ordinary wave 
is the straight line AC, that of the extraordinary wave 
is the refracted straight line ABC', of which the part AB 
is traversed with the velocity q^, and the part BC' with 
the velocity q^, no sudden change of phase occurring in 
the process of refraction. From this we get as the required 
phase-displacement: 

A = o) (~ + — - • • . (320) 

qo a / ’ 
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Tlio distancGH AB, BC', ^4(7 as well as the velocity of 
propagation are obtained from the angle of incidence 
6q. Eor simplicity we assume 6^ to bo small and restrict 
our attention to terras involving 6^^. It then follows 
from (318) that: 


01 


<h 


Oq, cos 1 


2(io^ 


and from (319) that: 


e. 


<k 




and by combining these results with (310) we get: 

q./ - _ {a? - 02 ) 0^2 

/ /,2 _ 

(h -■ a\^l 

a 




0 , 


% 


00 -- 01 . 


Further, if 1) is the thickness of the plate : 


AB 


AC 


J) 

cos 02 
1 ) “ 
COS 01 




~-AB 


whereas the distance: 


BC ^ BO. Bo 


is of a smaller order than D . 6^ and may therefore be 
neglected. 

I'he substitution of all those values in (320) loads to : 


A 


- (x) 


.AB 


\(72 a/ S 


axD 

2a 


!Zo' 


C 2 

- ■ BA 
2 ^0 


or, if wo iiitrochico tho pritxcipal coefficients of refraction 
% and W 2 and tho wavo-lcngth Aq in air we get: 

7tD%/ 1 


1 
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The extraordinary wave has its vibration plane and 
hence also its electric induction in the principal section, 
that is, in the plane of incidence, the ordinary wave 
being perpendicular to it. Hence the extraordinary wave 
is given by that component of the incident ray which 
vibrates in the plane of incidence-and the ordinary wave 
is given by the component which is perpendicular to it. 

If the incident light is linearly polarized, say by a 
Nicol prism used as a polarizer, whose plane of vibration 
makes the angle ^ with the plane of incidence, the phase- 
difference between the two waves on entering the plate 
is zero and their amplitudes are in the r^tio cos <f> : sin <!>, 
if we discard losses due to reflection. On leaving the 
plate the phase-difference is, as we calculated. A, so that 
the emergent light is in general elliptically polarized. If 
we subseq[uently allow the light to pass through a second 
Nicol prism, acting as an analyser, whose plane of vibra¬ 
tion makes the angle i/i with the plane of incidence, we 
obtain just as in (295) the intensity of the transmitted 
light referred to the light delivered by the polarizer as 
unity: 

J == cos^ {(j) — if/) — sin 2(^ . sin 20 . sin^ ^ • (322) 

where A is now given by (321). 

If the two Nicols are crossed, then we have as in (296) : 

J = sin^ 20 . sin2 ^ .... (323) 

If, finally, the light passes through a focusing lens 
which is parallel to the crystal plate the light rays meet 
at a single point of the focal plane of the lens, whose 
position is denoted by the angle 9q, which is proportional 
to the distance of the point from the axial point, that is, 
the focus of the rays that pass perpendicularly through 
the plate without being refracted. 

From this we can derive the phenomena that occur 
when a whole beam of nearly normally incident rays pass 
through a plane-parallel plate of a uniaxial crystal cut 
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porpondiciilarly to tho optic axis and situated between 
two crossed Nicols. Hero wo have an infinite number of 
planes of incidence adjacent to one another, each corre¬ 
sponding to a different value of Hence the intensity 
of light /, besides depending on 6^, also depends on the 
azimuthal angle ^ of tho plane of incidence, and we 
obtain in the focal piano of the lens a black cross (</» = 0, 

^ ^ j with concentric black rings superposed on it, whose 

radii are given by those values of A which are integral 
multiples of 27r. Tor other positions of the Mcol prism 
wo obtain tho value of J directly from (322). 

§ 74. So far wo have dealt only with the direction and 
the velocity of propagation of the waves refracted and 
refloetod by a crystal. 

If wo now revert to the remarks made in §68 and 
inquire into tho values of tho wave-functions wo must 
take into account, jtist as in tho case of isotropic bodies, 
tho special form of the boundary conditions. But tho 
problem will bo considerably more complicated than for 
isotropic bodies because hero wo are no longer able to 
treat tho refraction and tho reflection of the component 
vibrating in tho piano of incidence completely separately 
from tho component that vibrates perpendicularly to the 
l)lano of incidonoo. In general, rather, each of those two 
components will undergo double refraction when it en¬ 
counters tho crystal. 

Novortholoss a moment’s consideration will show that 
there is a way of separating the problem into two indo- 
pondont parts and so to simplify tho calculation con¬ 
siderably. Only, in doing so, we miist take care not to 
start with a definite component of tho wave incident 
from tho isotropic body, but must fix our attention 
primarily on one of tho two waves advancing in the 
crystal. l?or if, with the help of the theorems of tho last 
section, tho directions of propagation and the polarization, 
as well as tho velocities of propagation of tho two refracted 
waves, are completely determined we may propose the 
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question: of what nature must the incident wave be in 
order that only one of the two refracted waves is formed ? 

So we now consider as known the direction of the 
normal n, of the electric and magnetic intensity of field 
and of the induction, as well as of the velocity of propaga¬ 
tion q of one of the two refracted waves, and we deter¬ 
mine the corresponding incident and reflected wave. This 
is accomplished by Setting up the boundary conditions, 
which express the continuity of the tangential components 
of the field-strengths. 

If we denote the magnetic intensity of field of the 
refracted wave by : 

. . . ■ (324) 

then the electric intensity of field of the wave is, by 
(257): 

E = . . . (325) 

The direction of the electric intensity of field, which 
we also take as known, may be conveniently expressed 
by means of its direction cosines, i r], I, referred to the 
three following mutually-perpendicular directions : the 
normal of incidence (^), the line of intersection of the 
incident plane with the boundary face {rj) and the normal 
of the plane of incidence {Q (cf. Fig. 1). 

Then, of the two components of the electric intensity 
of field which are tangential to the boundary surface, 
that in the plane of incidence is 

.( 326 ) 

and that perpendicular to the plane of incidence is : 

The direction of the magnetic intensity of field is per¬ 
pendicular firstly to the electric intensity of field which 
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has the direction cosines rj, I, and secondly to the 
wave-normal which lies in the plane of incidence which has 
the direction cosines cos 0, sin 0,0. Hence the direction 
cosines of the magnetic intensity are : 

I s in d — ' C QOS 6 7} cos 6 — ^ sin 9 (328) 

cos 8 ’ cos 8 ’ cos 8 

The correct signs are obtained by considering a special 
case, such as that, for example, for which S==0, 0=0,7^ = 1. 
Hence, by (324) and (328), of the two components of the 
magnetic field-strength which are tangential to the bound¬ 
ary surface that which lies in the plane of incidence is : 

.(329) 

and that perpendicular to the plane of incidence is : 

7 , cos 0-^ sine ™ 

cos S 

Wo next form the corresponding quantities for the 
incident wave, which wc, of course, also assume to ho 
linearly polarized. If wo denote its magnetic field- 
strength by/, then by (8) and (7) its electric field-strength 

is /. 7 ®. If the vibration-plane makes the angle ^ with 

the plane of incidence, then of the two components of 
tho eleotric field-strength which are tangential to the 
boundary surface that in tho incident plane is : 

/ •• cos . cos .... (331) 

and that perpendicular to the incident plane is : 

/'?®sin<^ .... (332) 

while the corrospouding quantities for tho magnetic field- 
strength are : 

— / sin cf) cos 00 .... (333) 
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and : 

/.cos<5i . . . . . (334) 

Finally, for the reflected wave we obtain fully analogous 
expressions, which we distinguish, as before, by accenting 
them, noting that g'o = and = tt — 6^. For the 
electric intensity of field we obtain in this way the 
components : 

— ^ cos (/>' cos 9q . . . . (335) 

^0 

and : 

.(336) 

Gq 

For the magnetic intensity of field we get the components : 

/' sin <j)' cos 9q .(337) 

and : 

/' cos (j)' ..... (338) 

At the boundary surface the tangential components of 
all the field-strengths are continuous, that is, the sum of 
each pair of field-strengths, of the same kind, of the 
incident and reflected wave is equal to the corresponding 
field-strength of the refracted wave. This gives us four 
boundary conditions; namely, firstly, for the electric 
field-strength in the incident plane, by (331), (335), (326): 

fqo cos cos 6»o - fqo cos cos hv (339) 

secondly, for the electric field-strength perpendicular to 
the plane of incidence, by (332), (336), (327) : 

/2o sin ^ -I- fqo sin f . . (340) 

thirdly, for the magnetic intensity of field in the plane of 
incidence, by (333), 337), (329) : 

— /sin ^ cos A -f f sin f cos A = —/, • . (341) 

V ^ T V cos § 
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and fourthly, for the magnetic intensity of field perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of incidence, by (324), (338), (330) : 

r. ; , W A! A. V OOH d — i sin d /0/(O\ 

fcos^+ /' cos = /i -i -- . (342) 

If, as in § 7, we sot: 

/' = ixf and = . . (343) 

the four equations may bo satisfied by definite values of 
(f), fjb and jLti; that is, there is in fact an incident wave 
of definite form and polarization which, besides producing 
a reflected wave of a definite but different form and 
different polarization, only calls up in the crystal the 
refracted wave here introduced. In view; of (304) the 
values in question come out as : 




. . . (346) 

sin </>' sin {9q + 9) 


Ml = 


“ ^f7^m(9j+ 9Y^ 


(347) 


For the special case whore the electrical intensity of 
field of the refracted wave is perpendicular to the wave- 
normal and lies in the plane of incidence (^ = — sin 0, 
7 ] = cos 0, ^ ~= 0, S = 0) the values of /x and assume 
the similarly named values (23) and (24) (angle of inci¬ 
dence 0(j, angle of refraction 0), whereas the angles ^ and 
both vanish. 

§ 75. If we next enquire how the incident wave must 
bo constituted, for the same angle of incidence 0^, in 
order that only the second of the two refracted waves 
may come about, we may of course find the answer in 
the same way by starting out from the wave-function of 

the second refracted wave : gAt — The correspond- 
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ing calculations then again lead to a definite incident 
wave g which vibrates in the azimuth <^{>2 a definite 
reflected wave g' which vibrates in the azimuth <54'2. If, 
as in § 7, we then set 

g' = ag and g^ = a^g 

the last four equations of the preceding Section give the 
corresponding values of <j> 2 , ^' 2 ? ^ ctj, if we substitute 
for 6, S, 7], ^ the quantities calculated for the second 
refracted wave. 

For the special case where the electric intensity of field 
of the refracted wave is perpendicular both to the wave- 
normal and to the plane of incidence = 0, rj — 0, 
^ § == 0) the values of cr and 0*1 become equal to the 

similarly named values (23) and (24), while the angles 

^2 a^nd ^'2 both become equal to 

From this we may now obtain the solution of the 
general problem—namely that of finding, for an arbitrarily 
given incident wave, the form of the two refracted waves 
as well as the form and the polarization of the one 
reflected wave. We resolve the incident wave into the 
two wave-components / and g, each of which produces 
independently of the other a refracted and a reflected 
wave according to a definite law. Only we may not 
here, as was possible in the case of isotropic bodies, 

resolve the vibrations in the azimuths 0 and ^—that is, 

in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence, but rather 
in the azimuths 4>i ^^d as given by (344), if we sub¬ 
stitute for 6, 7], ^ the values calculated for the two 

refracted waves from the angle of incidence according 
to § 69. Then ./ and ai . g are the wave-functions of 
the two refracted waves, whereas [jl . f and <j . g, which 
have the Same normal, combine to form the reflected wave 
according to their azimuths and <^' 2 . If the incident 
light is linearly polarized, then so is the reflected light; 
if it is natural light, then the reflected light is partially 
polarized. 
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It is obvious that tho results thus obtained now allow us 
to treat all the special applications previously made for 
isotropic bodies also for crystals. For example, we may 
calculate the coefficients of reflection and transmission 
(pand 1 ■— p), normal incidence {d^ = 0), grazing incidence 

(^9q = angle of polarization (p = 0), total reflection 

(9 imaginary). It would lead us too far to discuss all 
these questions in detail here. 




PART THREE 


DISPERSION OE ISOTROPIO BODIES 




CHAPTER I 

FUNDAMENTAL EQUATIONS 

§ 7(). RRVEBTiisro from now on to the consklcration of 
isotropic Iboclics we shall next occupy ourselves with a 
phenomenon which intrudes itself to a greater or a lesser 
degree and which wo have been compelled to ignore up 
to the present because it has no place at all in the original 
theory of Maxwell—namely dispemori. We encountered 
this peculiar circumstance qxxite early, in § 0, and we 
have already envisaged the only escape from the difficulty 
in which it involves the theory: this consists in kitting 
fall the assumption that space is filled absolutely con¬ 
tinuously by matter and introducing instead an atomistic*/ 
point of view. 

In taking this step we essentially discard the point of 
view to which we have hitherto clung without ex(‘/eption 
in all our discussions and emter a field in which, to be 
able to make progress at all, we are from the veiy outsc^st 
at the mercy of more or loss arbitrary hypotheses. Hiis 
difficulty is inherent in the nature of the problem! and 
may bo mitigated to a certain extent by assuming the 
atoms or, expressed more generally, the smallest cdomont- 
ary bricks (Bausteine) of matUu* to be extremely tiny 
and extremely numerous. While this assumi)tion pro¬ 
vides us with the possibility, on the one liand, of attri- 
htxting to the matoiial body which is composed o£ atoms 
new kinds of properties which havc^ not benm expressible 
in the theory hitherto developed, thc^ body yc^t bohavos 
practically, provided that thc^ phcuiomona in question do 
not occur in dimensions of too small an order of magni¬ 
tude, as if it were hornogemoous. A good 
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example of this is given by the propagation of somid in 
a body constituted of atoms, for which, provided the 
wave-length is not too small, exactly the same laws hold 
as in an absolutely homogeneous body of corresponding 
density and elasticity. Regarded from this point of view 
the whole theory hitherto discussed appears as a limiting 
theory which is valid for comparatively slow and coarse¬ 
grained ” events, and our present task is to extend the 
range of validity of the theory a step further towards 
the side of more rapid and '' finer-grained ” events. 

§ 77. To preserve connection with what has gone before 
we retain, as in crystal optics, the fundamental equations 
(1), (2) and (3) and only introduce a more general relation¬ 
ship in place of equation (4), which expresses the pro¬ 
portionality between the electric induction D and the 
electric intensity of field E, Such a relationship is sug¬ 
gested to a certain extent by a graphical physical inter¬ 
pretation which can be given, by III, § 26, to the difference 
between induction and field strength. For if we sot, by 
III (141): 

= M .(348) 

M may be regarded as the electric moment of the unit of 
volume, that is, as the sum of the moments of all the 
infinitely small electric dipoles which are to be supposed 
contained in the volume 1 (taken sufficiently small). 

The advance which we now intend to make beyond 
this view consists in ascribing individually to each of 
these dipoles a real physical existence, that is, we no 
longer assume an infinite number of infinitely small 
dipoles in immediate contact with one another, to enquire 
into the individual size of which has no meaning, but 
rather we assume that their number, size and distances 
from one another are real and finite. The most essential 
feature of this hypothesis is that now there is only a 
single medium which is continuous in the true sense, 
namely, the vacuum in which all electromagnetic field 
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effects occur, whereas the material bodies share only in a 
secondary way in these processes, in that their electrically 
charged components, the ions and electrons, fly about 
individually in the vacuum. This endows the critical 
velocity c, the velocity of propagation of light in a 
vacuum, with a much deeper meaning than it had in the 
original theory, where it was only one velocity of pro¬ 
pagation among many. 

§ 78. If we now enqLuiro what general relationship may 
take the place of equation (4) if we adopt the new view 
suggested above, we must first reflect that by equation 
(4) the electric moment of all the dipoles contained in 
volume 1 is proportional to the simultaneous field-strength. 
As we now wish to ascribe a real existence to the dipoles, 
we shall also have to give them a certain independence; 
that is, we shall not demand that their electrical moment 
owing to some intimate coupling shall instantaneously 
participate in all the fluctuations of the electric field that 
acts on them, but rather wo shall generalize the law for 
the relationship between the electrical moment and the 
exciting electrical intensity of field by distinguishing 
between the fluctuations of the electrical moment of the 
dipoles and the fluctuations of the exciting electrical 
intensity of field. The former will, indeed, be deter mined 
by the latter, not by means of a simple relationship of 
proportionality, but by moans of a special equation of 
vibration in which also the individual projiortios of the 
dipoles, in particular their inertia, play a part. There 
are various possibilities for choosing the form of the 
equation of vibration. For example, wo may assume the 
dipoles to bo rigid and capable of rotation and having 
constant electrical moments. Their moments o£ inertia 
then enter into the equation of vibration and the elec¬ 
trically neutral state is characterized by the completely 
chaotic arrangement of the dipoles. 

The phenomena of optical dispersion here under dis¬ 
cussion can be best accounted for, at least to a first 
order of approximation, if we represent the vibration of 
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a dipole by means of the equation for the forced oscil¬ 
lations of a point-mass in carrying an invariable electric 
charge e and oscillating about a definite position of 
equilibrium which has an equal and opposite charge. In 
vectorial form this equation runs (II, 203) : 

mr + nicoQ^r = e . JS' . . . . (349) 

Here cuq denotes the proper frequency of the oscillating 
dipole, r its distance from the position of equilibrium, 
and hence, by III, § 26, e. r its electric moment, and, if 
there are N such dipoles in unit volume : 

N .e,v .(350) 

is the electric moment per unit of volume. 

The exciting field-strength E' must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the total field-strength E. For the former 
arises only from the electric charges which are situated 
outside the dipole in question, since a dipole does not 
excite itself; the latter contains besides, however, the 
field due to the dipole in question itself. The difference 
between E' and E would be vanishingly small only if a 
sufficiently Small volume v with the electric moment M . v 
were to produce no appreciable field in its interior. But 
this is in no way true. Rather, the intensity of field 
which an arbitrary small sphere, polarized uniformly with 
the moment M per unit of volume, produces in its interior 
is everywhere in that interior, according to III (189), 

equal to — ~ M, that is, independent of the size of the 

sphere. It is only when we add this amount to the 
exciting field-strength E' that we obtain the total intensity 
of field E, thus : 

E'---jM = E .... (351) 

If we combine the last three equations we get the 
relationship between the electric moment M and the 
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electric intensity of field E, namely, the eq^uation of 
vibration, in the form : 

• « 4-'7T 

mM + {moj^ — g- Ne^)M — Ne^E . . (352) 


and, if we combine this with (348), we arrive at the 
desired generalization of the fundamental equation (4). 

The expression on the left-hand side of the equation of 
vibration is often supplemented by a damping term in 
M and a positive coefficient, as in I (20) or in III (375), 
which allows us to take into consideration any damping 
that may be caused either by the loss of electromagnetic 
energy or by collisions with neighbouring oscillators; we 
shall not, however, consider this extension here. 

If we use the abbreviations : 


4:TrNe^ 

-= a 

m 


(353) 


COo^ 


a 

3 


(354) 


the equation of vibration assumes the simpler form : 

M + co'q^M - E . . . (355) 

477 

Tho equations (1), (2), (3), (348) and (355) form the 
basis of the theory of dispersion which wo have described. 
This theory is largely due to H. A. Lorentz. Our first 

deduction from it is that a)o^>|, which imposes a certain 

upper limit on tho density of distribution of a definite 
kind of oscillator. For otherwise E and M would have 
different signs in tho statical field. 

§ 79. In order first to link up with the original theory 
of'Maxwell we consider processes which occur so slowly 
that in tho equation of vibration (355) the term in M 
may be neglected in comparison with M; this amounts 
to the frequency of the vibrations of the dipoles, caused 
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by tke exciting wave, being small compared with their 
proper frequency. It then follows from (355) that ; 


M = 


a 


E 


and, if (348) is taken into account: 



Here, therefore, as in (4), we have strict proportionality 
between the electric induction and electric intensity of 
field, the factor of proportionality, namely, the dielectric 
constant, having the value : 


e=l + -^.(356) 

Ct> 0^ 

This is the region to which the consequences deduced 
in § 9 refer. The dispersion vanishes entirely and, by 
(22), we get for the refractive index : 


^ 2=1 + 



(357) 


The formulae (356) and (357), which, as we see, contain 
a physical explanation of the nature of the dielectric 
constants, and hence also of the electric induction, may 
be tested experimentally by measuring the dependence 
of the dielectric constants or of the refractive index on 
the density of distribution N of the dipoles. We must 
note, however, that, by (353) and (354), a as well as 
depends on N, 

If we substitute the values in question in (357), we 
may write: 


— 1 47re2 

^2 + 2 ‘ 


(358) 


Since the constants e, m and a»o are independent of N, 
this relationship is very convenient for determining the 
connection between the quantities n and iV. Indepen¬ 
dently of H. A. Lorentz it has also been deiived by the 
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Danish physicist L. Lorenz and is satisfactorily confirmed 
by measurement. 

§ 80. For treating the general case it is advantageous 
to eliminate the magnetic intensity of field /I and the 
electric induction D from the equations (1) and (348). 
In view of (2) this gives 

E + 477M = c^Aje .... (359) 

This equation together with (355) may servo for obtaining 
solutions of the dispersion problem. 



CHAPTER 11 
PLANE WAVES 


§ 81. Passing on now to develop the most important 
laws of the electromagnetic processes that occur in a 
dispersive body from the fundamental equations that 
have been established, we follow along the line of reasoning 
adopted in § 3 in treating isotropic bodies and first con¬ 
sider a plane wave; that is, we assume that, of the 
three space co-ordinates x, y, z, only the co-ordinate x 
comes into action. We also assume the wave to be 
linearly polarized, the vibrations being in the ^/-direction, 
as formerly for the /-wave. ThenjK^; = 0,Ez = 0, 

By = 0, and the equations (355) and (359) reduce to : 

My + COo'^My = —Ey . . . (360) 

and: 

Ey+^^My=:C^^l ■ • • • (361) 

Compared with the differential equation (6) for a body 
free from dispersion this equation exhibits the funda¬ 
mental difference that it has no longer to satisfy the 
differential equations without introducing a definite 
assumption regarding the form of the wave-function. 
Nothing remains but to set up a particular solution of 
the equations and then, by combirdng a sufficient number 
of particular solutions, also to write down the general 
solution, exaotly as was done in dealing with the problems 
of total reflection in § 12. 

As there, we also assume: 



(362) 
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and, correspondingly: 

My==a.e ^ <=’ .(363) 

This denotes a singly periodic wave with the velocity 
of propagation: 

.(364) 

Hence we also call the constant n the refractive index, 
as in the case of bodies free from dispersion. A pecu¬ 
liarity in this case, however, is, as wo shall see, that n 
can also be imaginary. Then, as in the case of total 
reflection, the wave is spatially damped. 

The assumed values of Ey and My, when substituted in 
equations (360) and (361), satisfy them in actual fact 
provided that the following relatioiishij>s hold between 
the constants : 

- 1 - 47ra -- , „ • • • (366) 

Since the constants a and co'q arc determined by tho 
constitution of tho body, there is accordingly for any 
frequency co of tho wave a definito index of refraction n 
and a definito ratio a of tho olootric moment M to tho 
field-strength E. It then follows from (1) that tho 
magnetic field-strength is given by : 

Jh -=nEy .(366) 

§ 82. Lot us next onquiro into tho dopoudonce of tho 
refractive index n on tho frequency co of tho wave. By 
(365) n is either real or purely imaginary. In tho former 
case we choose n positive; that is, wo make tho wave 
proceed in the positive direction of x. For very small 
values of w we obtain tho relationship (357), as is obvious. 
If (o increases, n also inoroasos, and, in fact, to an unlimited 
extent if <o approaches indefinitely close to tho value co'q 
(cf. Fig. 24). After this value has boon oxooodod n 
becomes purely imaginary and equal to — i/c, where k 
is real and positive, since othorwiso Ey would booomo 
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infinite for a; = oo . This lasts until co reaches the vahie 
In this interval k decreases continuously 
from 00 to 0, as is indicated in Fig. 24 by the dotted 
line. From then onwards the refractive index again 
becomes real and increases from zero asymptotically to 
the value 1, which it attains for o) == oo . The result is 
that the whole spectral region from to == 0 to co = oo is 
divided into three different parts (Fig. 24) by an 
'' absorption band ’’ which stretches from to == to'o to 
to = To the left and to the right of the 

absorption band there is no absorption, but the refractive 



index always increases as the frequency increases; the 
dispersion is, as we say, ‘‘normal.’’ But there is the 
essential difference that on the left, for smaller frequencies, 
the index of refraction is always greater than -Y/r (cf. 
(356)), whereas on the right, for greater frequencies, it is 
always less than 1. Within the absorption region there 
is no propagation of energy at all, the vibrations are 
Stationary and are spatially damped, as in the case of 
total reflection in the optically less dense medium. 

Concerning the ratio oc of the amplitudes of the dipole- 
moment M and the field-strength JE7, it is to be noted that 
by (365) it is positive on the left of the absorption band, 
but negative on the right and vanishes entirely when 
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CO = 00 ; that is, for inlinitoly rapid vibrations tho dipoles 
play no part in tho wave, tho body behaves optically 
like a perfect vacunm. 

§ 83. The laws of dispersion and absorption which 
have here been derived become a little more generalized 
if, in accordance with the idea already montiooed in 
§ 78, a small damping term kM, where is added to 

the left-hand side of the equation of vibration (355). 
The term kM^, then becomes added in (3()()), and the 
same assumption (3()2) and (363), instead of leading to 
(365), leads to the values : 


co'o“ - 


a 

‘I' ik<j> 


(367) 


whereas the relationship (366) remains iinalter’cuL 

The only difTercnco from the result prMwiously obtained 
IB that n is no longer cither rc^al or purely irnagina-ry, but 
is always complex. Jf in place of n wo now unites gCMUu*- 
ally 71 — i/c, then by (362) n again r(q)resents tln^ n^al 
refractive index, k tho absorption imUhX; and Kig. 24 is 
to he changed in that tho curve for n no longcu* oxhuids 
to infinity, then falling to zero and remaining zei’o in tho 
whole region of absorption, hut ratluu* n nunains (jon- 
tinuous ovorywhero, rising to a steep maxitnum aft(u* 
entering tho absorption region and tlum falling (;otitii\u- 
onsly to zero, corresponding to so-called “anomalous’’’ 
dispersion, whereas conversely the cuirve for tlu^ absorp¬ 
tion index k koo])s close to th(^ axis of abscussie in th(^ 
two regions of normal dispeuvsiou and has api)r(Huabl<^ 
values only in tho region oC the absorption baml. 

§ 84. A further generalization of pracjtieal importances 
enters into formula (367) if the disf)erHing body contains 
different kinds of simultaneously vil)ratiug (UfK)loH whoscs 
nnmher per unit volume we shall desnote l)y Ai, 
iVg . . . In place of (348) we then have tho relaiionslup : 

- 2 - . im 
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which must be summed up over all the kinds of dipoles; 
for each individual kind there is a vibration equation of 
the form (349), with or without a damping term, with 
constant coefficients a>i, %, and possibly also while the 
equations (351) and (359) become generalized to : 

4«'7T 

E' - Y ^^1 = ■ • - • (369) 

E + 47rPMi = c^AE . . . (370) 

The same assumption (362) for the electric intensity of 
field and (363) for the dipole-moments M^, M^, . . . with 
the amplitudes Ki, ol^, ag . . . then leads, as in (367), to 
the general relationships : 

w® — 1 

2, 

and: 

inixi 

which determine the complex index of refraction n — iK 
and the amplitudes of the vibrating dipoles of all kinds 
for every wave-frequency u>. In geometrical language, 
as shown diagrammatically in Pig. 24, this relationship 
states that every kind of oscillator in the spectral region 
gives rise to a particular absorption band, caused by its 
proper constants, within which anomalous dispersion and 
appreciable absorption take place, whereas outside the 
absorption band the dispersion is always normal. But 
there is this difference, that in every intervening region 
between two absorption bands the real refractive index 
increases from very small to very great values, whereas 
in the outer region on the left (small values of w) it is 
always greater than Ve and in the outer region on the 
right (great values of cu) it is always less than 1. In 
general we may say that every absorption-band whose 
frequency exceeds the wave-frequency co, increases the 
real refractive index, whereas every absorption-band 
whose frequency is less than o), reduces the refractive 


1V ._ 

3 (t)i^ — co^ -H ik-jU) 

(n? + 2)ai 
3(0)^^ — cu® 4 - ikioi) 


. (371) 

. (372) 
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index. Hence a refractive index which is greater than 1 
always points to the presence of higher proper frequencies. 

In all the following considerations we shall assume as 
known the complex refractive index n — by which the 
whole optical behaviour of the body is characterized. 

§ 85. Concerning the laws of refraction and reflection 
of a plane periodic wave at the surface of a dispersive 
body or of two dispersive bodies in contact, those may be 
derived directly from the formulse which hold for non- 
dispersive bodies. For if we reflect that the expressions 
which we have set up in (362) and (366) for the electric 
and for the magnetic field-strength of a wave which is 
progressing in the dispersive body are contained as 
special cases in the equations (8), and further, that the 
boundary conditions at the surface of scj)aration, which 
express the continuity of the tangential field-comi)onents, 
are the same for dispersive as for non-dispersive bodies, 
it is clear that all the formuhe that were derived earlier 
for the reflected and the refracted wave also retain their 
validity here. The only difference is that here wo must 
in general insert for the refractive index n and conse¬ 
quently, by (20), also for the angle of refraction 6^ a 
complex value. This also makes the constants ju, ct, /xx, 
(jx, defined by the formula3 (23) and (24), of the reflected 
and refracted wave complex, as well as in the case of 
total reflection. The physical significance of this circum¬ 
stance is expressed, as wo saw earlier, by the octcurrcnce 
of a sudden phase-change on reflection and refraction. 
Since this sudden change of phase is different for the 
wave which vibrates in the angle of incidence, tlie /-wave, 
frpm what it is in the case of the wave which vibratos 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, the gr-wavo, 
linearly polarized light is not linearly polarized after 
reflection, but elliptically polarized, and the measure¬ 
ment of the phase-difference of the two-wave components 
by means of a compensator, say a Fresnel rhomb (§27) 
or a sheet of mica (§ 64), leads to a relationship which, 
combined with the measurement of the refractive index, 
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gives us the two eq[uations which are necessary if we wish 
to calculate the two constants n and /c, by which all the 
optical properties of the body are determined. 

According to the general discussion of § 18 the intensity 
of radiation of the reflected and the refracted light is 
defined by the squares of the absolute values of the coef¬ 
ficients [JL and O', the quantities : 

|/x|2 = p„ and \cr\^ = . . . (373) 

directly representing the reflection coefficients of the two 
wave-components, while in the case of the refracted wave 
the transmission coefficient is, by § 10, calculated more 
simply from the reflection coefficient than from the 
quantities pbi and For the special case of normal 
incidence {6 = 0) we get from (23) : 


Pll = Pi = 


0 + Fi 


(% — iKi) — (n — i/c) 
(% — iKi) + (n — Ik) 


2 _ + (ki - /<)3 

- «)2 


From this we see among other things that the reflection 
coefficient vanishes only if both n and also = /c, 
that is, if there is no optical difference at all between the 
two bodies in contact. Hence a black body,’’ that is, 
one which absorbs all light that falls on it, cannot have 
a plane surface. On the other hand, the reflection coeffi¬ 
cient can very well approximate closely to 1, namely 
always when any one of the four quantities Ui, k 

is very great compared with the rest. In this case w© 
speak of ‘‘ metallic ” reflection as in the case of an absolute 
conductor of electricity (III, § 92). 

§ 86. The method which we have her© adopted to 
derive the laws of dispersion and absorption from the 
hypotheses assumed concerning the nature and the dis¬ 
position of the vibrating dipoles may be replaced by a 
totally different method, whose results may therefore 
simultaneously be used to test those just obtained. 
For instead of first setting up differential equations for 
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the electromagnetic phenomena that occur in a body by 
passing on from the assumption of an atomic constitution 
to that of a continuous constitution of the dispersive 
body and then forming particular integrals of these 
equations, there is essentially nothing to prevent our 
performing this transition later (indeed, we shall see 
that this deepens our comprehension of the phenomena 
in question) and first considering directly the electro¬ 
magnetic waves that are omitted by the individual 
vibrating dipoles. On this view there is only one medium 
in which the waves pro})agate themselves, namely in the 
vacuum; in this vacuum there are embedded a great 
number of vibrating dipoles, each of which forms the 
centre of a spherical wave which projiagates itself accord¬ 
ing to known laws independently of the remaining dipoles. 
Eor by III, 396 the external electromagnetic field pro¬ 
duced by a dipole vibrating with the moment f{t) is 
uniquely determined for all points of space and for all 
times. So we arrive at a particular solution of the 
problem, corresponding to the equations (362) and (363), 
if wo assxxme the vacuum to contain firstly a periodic wave 
advancing with the velocity c in the direction of the 
aj-axis and vibrating in the direction of the si-axis with 
the frequency co“-”this is the ^‘primary wave’’—-and 
secondly a great number of spherical waves, secondary ” 
waves, which arc emitted by the individual di])oles in 
accordance with the vibrations which they emit with the 
same frequency; these secondary waves superpose them¬ 
selves on each other and also on the primary wave. The 
result is the effective ” wave, whose field-strengths E 
and JI arc formed direcdly by vectorial addition of the 
corresponding field-strengths of the primary and the 
secondary waves. Since the dipoles lie very closely 
together, we may replace the addition by an integration. 

Account is taken of the interactions of the dipoles 
among themselves and with the primary wave in that the 
equation (349) now holds, just as before, between the 
moment of vibration of a dipole and of the field-strength 
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E' which excites it, the equation (351) or (369) again 
holding for the relationship between E and E\ 

It is clear that these relationships give rise to a perfectly 
definite law for the propagation of an effective wave in 
the body in question; and if there is no inherent contra¬ 
diction in any part of the theory, this law must be identical 
with that deduced earlier, although here we have made 
use neither of the differential equations of dispersion nor 
of the conception of electric induction, but only of the 
laws of waves in a pure vacuum. 

This postulate is fulfilled in actual fact, as we can 
easily show by direct calculation. It must be par¬ 
ticularly emphasized that compounding the secondary 
spherical waves due to the dipoles vectorially must give 
and does give two results—firstly a wave which advances 
with the velocity c and is equal and opposite to the 
primary wave, which also advances with the velocity 
c and hence just neutralizes it; secondly a wave which 

advances with the velocity where n is determined by 

(365) or (371) respectively. In all directions other than 
that of the ^-axis the secondary waves destroy each other 
by interference. 

We see that this new method of regarding the problem 
gives us a direct understanding of the nature of dispersion. 
But its physical significance goes still further. For it 
also leads to a new derivation of the laws of refraction 
and reflection. Let us imagine, for simplicity, a plane 
periodic wave to fall from a vacuum on to the plane 
surface of a dispersive body at the angle of incidence 9, 
This wave, which we may again call the primary wave, 
passes completely undisturbed through the body; for 
it propagates itself with the velocity c in the body just 
as in the vacuum. According to this view, then, there 
is no meaning in speaking of a surface of separation 
or contact. The influence of the body makes itself felt 
solely by the simultaneous vibration of its dipoles, and 
we niay again regard the effective wave-process as the 
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superposition of the primary wave on the secondary 
waves emitted by the vibrating dipoles of the body, 
by making the appropriate assumptions for the moments 
of the dipoles, which must of course satisfy the equation 
of vibration (349). The result of the calculation again 
confirms in every detail the laws derived in the preceding 
section by a totally different method. For the result of 
superposing the secondary spherical waves is firstly a 
plane wave which completely destroys the primary wave 
by interference; and secondly a plane wave which 
advances in the direction of the ray refracted according 
to Snell’s law, and thirdly a wave which is reflected 
back into the vacuum at the angle 6, The amplitudes 
of the waves also come out as above calculated. 

Although this method of deriving the laws of reflection 
and refraction is more complicated mathematically, it 
is more significant physically than the former method. 
For since it involves no boundary condition it gives a 
direct and complete explanation of the phenomena of 
reflection and refraction, which, according to it, are 
nothing but the combined effects of spherical waves that 
have been omitted and interfere in a particular way. 

§ 87. All the preceding discussion refers exclusively to 
such particular solutions of the Hold-equations as corre¬ 
spond to singly periodic waves. If wo now turn more 
generally to the investigation of non-periodic plane waves 
which advance in the a;-diroction within a dispersive 
body, it must bo emphasized that the conception of 
velocity of propagation hero loses completely the general 
meaning which it has for non-disporsive bodies. For in 
a dispersive body it is not always possible to represent 
the wave-function as a definite function of a single 
argument which depends only on x and t, as was done in 
equations (8); or, in other words, the wave does not 
advance unchanged, but becomes deformed in the course 
of time, and it is impossible to recognize with certainty 
any selected point of the wave again at a later time. 

From this it follows at once that wo arc at liberty to 
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define an infinite number of different kinds of velocities 
of propagation according to the characteristic feature 
that we fix on as the wave advances. For example, we 
can fix on the value of the field-strength Etj at a point 
X at any time t and enquire what is the neighbouring 
point X -f dx at which the field-strength has the same 
value at the time t -f dt {By = const.). This gives the 
following value for the velocity of propagation of the 
field-intensity By : 

dBy 

— = ^ JL.(375) 

dt dBy 

~dx 

a value which is always constant for non-dispersive 
mediums, but for dispersive mediums it is constant only 
for singly periodic waves, and hence in general has no 
deeper significance. The same applies if we consider the 
velocity of propagation of a maximum or a minimum 
of the field-strength. Its value is obtained from (375) 

if we substitute in it for By and is of course different 

in general from (375). 

It follows from this discussion that it is altogether 
impossible to define for a dispersive body a velocity of 
propagation which is constant in space and in time, 
so long as we make no assumption about the special 
form of the wave. It is easy to see, moreover, that for 
different forms of the wave the velocity of propagation 
may be defined in quite different ways. We shall see this 
confirmed in several particularly important oases. 

If we now enquire into the general integral of the waye 
equation (360) and the associated equation of vibration 
(361) we can find an essentially adequate solution by 
the same method as was successful in the case of the 
problem of total reflection, in § 14. For we may express 
any arbitrary function over any arbitrarily great region 
of its argument as a Fourier series, and then every indi- 
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vidual term of the Fourier series represents a singly 
periodic occurrence which obeys the laws of propagation 
found above. Since the differential equations (360) 
and (361) are linear and homogeneous, the individual 
processes become superposed on each other and hence 
it follows that every wave which advances in a dispersive 
body may bo regarded as composed of a number of singly 
periodic waves each of which advances unchanged with 

the velocity of propagation -- which is characteristic of it 

hh 

and which is constant in space and in time. But since 
n is different for the individual waves, the phases of 
the individual partial wave become displaced relatively 
to one another and so cause the deformation of the total 
wave. 

§ 88. We shall now fix our attention on the special 
case where the dispersive body, which we shall suppose 
stretches from a; = 0 to x = oo , is perfectly unexcited 
at first and that from a certain moment of time onwards, 
say ^ == 0, a singly periodic wave of frequency a> is con¬ 
tinuously incident on its surface in the normal direction. 
With what velocity will the disturbance propagate itself 
into the body? Wo may be tempted to assume at first 
sight that the wave simply propagates itself into the body 
c 

with the velocity as is the case with a j^ermanently 

periodic wave. Jiut this is not so. For here we are 
concerned with a non-periodic wave which becomes 
deformed as it advances. The complete solution of this 
problem has been given by Sommerfold,^ who roBolvcd 
the waves into a Fourier integral. But wo can find the 
answer to the above question without making special 
calculations if wo apply the line of reasoning which was 
fully discussed in § 86. 

The primary wave also advances in the dispersive 
body with the velocity c. The secondary waves duo 

1 A. Sommorf(^l(I, Wober-Ffistsehrift, B. (i Ttnihiwr, p. 

1912. 
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to tho vibrating dipoles do the same. But the result 
of this joint action is not tho same as in the case of a 
permanently periodic wave. For the dipoles do not 
vibrate periodically; they were at rest initially and, on 
account of their inertia, they will only gradually be made 
to vibrate, the later the greater their abscissa x, and these 
vibrations, strictly speaking, will acquire their constant 
character only after an infinitely long period of time 
and so give rise to the singly periodic wave-motion whoso 

velocity of propagation is So long as this is not the 

7h 

case the primary wave will not bo neutralized by tho 
secondary waves and so it manifests itself as a disturbance 
which aclvances in tho dispersive body with the velocity 
c. Since on the other hand the secondary waves, no 
matter what their form may be, also propagate themselves 
with tho velocity c it follows that the desired velocity 
with which the head of tho wave advances into the body, 
the front velocity,” is always equal to c. In contrast 

c 

with tho front velocity is the “ phase-velocity,” which 

a permanently singly periodic wave has; in future wo 
shall denote it by u : 

^ .(376) 

n 

Wo must not regard it as an inherent contradiction 
to the theory that the phase-velocity u may also be greater 
than the front velocity c (7^<l). For the wave is not 
singly periodic and the head of the wave that penetrates 
into the body has no constant phase. Hence there can 
bo no question of the head of the wave which advances 
with the front velocity being passed by the hinder part 
of tho wave which advances with the phase-velocity. 

It further follows from this that tho velocity of propaga¬ 
tion of a light-signal emitted into the body, the signal 
velocity,” can at most be equal to c. This maximum 
value is attained in an ideal detector, that is, a receiver 
which reacts to even the smallest disturbance. Other- 
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wise iho signal velocity niust l)c inadc^. conx'^Hpoiidingly 
smaller according to the sensitivity of the rc(*-oivei\ 'Pln^ 
value of the phase-velocity docs not come into (luestdon 
at all in the matter; for it is not j)ossiI)Ie to send signals 
hy means of singly periodic wav(\s. 

§ 89. Wo shall now fix our attention on a non-peuaodic*. 
wave of a form whi(*h is in ])rinciple still more irnporta.nis 
namely a wave which is iiearly singly j.icriodic. For this 
case is realized in nature in all so-cailled tnonochronuUh*. 
rays which are acdiually jmxUKavl (§ lO). gcnuu’aj 

expression for a wave of this kind which is nearly p<n*i()di(‘ 
and which advances in a disj)ersive body is, by \lU\2) : 


where ; 


ni ^ 

/.V 

m 1 


(nnC ^ ^ 


ClJJV — (U| 
du 


{'Ml) 


Here m is the order mmiber witli wliieh the l'r(M((i(Miey 
<om increases, the total luunher N is arbitrarily grt-at and 
Cm is any complex eonataiit. Jj(‘,t us lirst ('oiisidm' tlio 
form of such a wave, that is, K,, as a fmud, ion of a,t, a 
definite time I, say r('ij)r(>Hented by a curve with l.he 
abscissa x. This curve is formed by tlub Huperposition 
of a number of Himj)le sine (turves 'of very ru'arly tint 
same wave-length. 'J’ho rosidt is, as cmergcvl from our 
exhaustive discussion in § Hi, a nearly ])eriodie eurv(i of 
the same wave-length, but with a slowly and in g(m('ral 
irregularly changing amplitudet and jdjastt. 

Let us consider the (tonditions a Jittht mont eIos(tly. 
The docLsive features for the amplitudes and i)haH(' 'of 
tho resultant wave are the phaso-difton'tUKts with which 
the individual singly j)erio(Uo ])aitial wnvets nu'ot. If 
we fix on any one of thorn of fre(j[uen(ty w and phaw'- 

volocity then tho phase of any otlutr par(,ial wav(( of 


fre(]|ueuoy o/ and Tduise-vcdoeity can, by (.*$77), for alt 
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points X and all times t, he set equal to the phase of the 
first wave plus the phase-difference : 

(co' -co)t-- (coV - con) +0'- 0. . (379) 

c 

where and & denote the angular arguments of tlic 
complex constants C' and G, So long as this phase- 
difference remains appreciably unchanged for all com¬ 
binations of any two partial vibrations, the partial waves 
interfere in the same way and the resultant wave has a 
constant amplitude and phase. Now if the time t is 
assumed constant the phase-difference changes only with 
the abscissa x. If we pass from the point x to a, neigh¬ 
bouring point X 2 _>x the phase-difference (379) changes 
by : 

— ^~^((o'n' — con) ... (380) 


Hence so long as the two points lie so close together 
that for all pairs of partial vibrations : 


Xi — x< < 



(381) 


the resultant wave forms between the two points a simple 
sine curve of wave-length : 


A = or, respectively, 

nco ^ n'co 


(382) 


which, by (378), are appreciably the same. But if we 
pass so far along the axis of abscissae with the point 
that the relationship (381) ceases to be valid, the inter¬ 
ference effect of the partial waves changes and the result¬ 
ing wave acq[uires a new amplitude and a new phase- 
constant. Accordingly we may say : the form of the 
resultant wave at any time t may be regarded in 
general as compounded of a number of successive groups 
of simple sine-curves. Every single group stretches ovc^r 
a region of abscissse for which the relationship (381) is 
fulfilled; a characteristic of the group is a definite phase- 
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difEeroncc (379) for any two ])artial vibrations, and con¬ 
sequently also a definite amplitude and a definite phase- 
constant. All these quantities vary from group to group. 
The number of wave-periods that belong to a group is, 
by (382) : 


Xi — X _ {X i — x) .n co 
A 27rC 


(383) 


where x and x^ denote the initial and the final points of 
the group. This number may be very large; for the 
relationship : 


{xi — a;). nc^ 

^ttC 


>>1 


(384) 


is, on account of (378), certainly compatible with the 
relationship (381). 

Let us enquire fiirther into the changes that occur in 
the course of the time I lirstly when wo keep a definite 
point X in space fixed. Then, by reasoning which is fully 
analogous to that given above, wo find that within an 
interval of time — t which is so small th,at for every 
pair of partial vibrations : 




CD 


CO 


(385) 


the resultant field-strength executes pure sine vibra¬ 
tions of frequency oj, but that at later times t a change in 
the amplitude and the phase-constant occurs. 

The process is a little easier to picture if wo fix our 
attention not on a definite point x of space but on a 
definite phase of the resultant wave, say tlio peak of the 
crest of a wave. This crest advances with the ifiiaso- 

c * 

velocity - and retains its value and its velocity of propaga- 

ft 

tion along a certain distance which may include many 
wave-lengths. But after that it will slightly change its 
value and also its velocity of propagation. The latter 
will always bo nearly equal to the phase-velocity, but the 
value of the crest of the wave can inercaHo or decrease 
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by an arbitrary amount. In other words, any definite 
wave-crest on which we fix our attention does not remain 
in the same group in the course of time, but passes over 
into a neighbouring group. 

This circumstance leads us to enquire with what 
velocity a definite selected group advances. The answer 
is contained in the above given property of a group that 
for it the phase-difference (379) for every combination 
of any two partial vibrations retains a definite invariable 
value. Hence if we set the value (379) for x, t equcal to 
that for we get: 

^ _ (u)^ — a>)c . ^ ^ (386) 

q — t (j}'n' — co9^ 


which is independent of x and t. This velocity, which is 
constant for all points and all time and which may, on 
account of (378), also be written in the form : 


c 


da> 

~d{o)n) 


(387) 


represents the required group-velocity. It is connected 
with the phase-velocity u, according to (376), by the 
relationship : 



(388) 


The difference in u and v of course depends on the 
circumstance already pointed out above, that a definite 
selected wave-crest advancing with its phase-velocity 
changes from group to group in the course of time. 

It is only in the case of dispersionless bodies (i- 0^ 

^dco / 

that V = Uj and every wave-crest remains permanently 

in its group. In the case of normal dispersion > o) 

we have v<u, that is, in the course of time a definite 
wave-crest moves out of its group forwards into the next 
group and so catches up one group after another. In. 
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the ease of anomalous dLspcrsioii tlie reverse oecairs. P>ut 
we must bear in mind that a grou}) docs not form a 
configuration which is permanent for all time. Por since 
the difEerential-quotient in (386) is not, strictly s})caking, 
equal to the differential quotient in (387) but has a 
different value for every combination of two partial 
vibrations, in a fairly groat interval of time t the 
distance — x traversed will bo appreciably different 
for different combinations, that is, the group will fall 
apart. Hence in rather groat intervals of time a gradual 
change also occurs between the groups in that every 
group eventually splits up and fusc^-s partly with the 
preceding group and partly with the following group. 



i^iAvrim III 


(!KOMCTRT(V\h OITH'H OF NO.\ fH 0|ut;fv\Foi S 
BOOrKH, KFLATIONSHIFS Ttl FirANH^^I 
MWHANI<*S 

§ 90. An ()|)tic‘ally n(>ti-!i«ino|4«ai«*<nif4 Inniy * liiif'in 
ierizod in having itn n^frantivn ii ih^junitlr'iii lu 

KOinn dnfiniin way <in t!u» npan* j\ ?/, U'l* 

nhall alBt) amunn^ iliai thn body w ilii*|wT»ivf\ fliiil i«. m* 
alnn make n (tcpeiul im flu^ fre«|umiry w. Hiii we tdaiil 
aHHunus that ii in iHcd.rnpie* na that at n litiiiiifr piiini 
and f(a* a didiniie ftv<|UC‘iu‘y h in Ilia wiiin* in itll ilireilinini. 
The laWH (d prnpagatkm uf light. wav«*a fur ii !««!>' 
arc in general very <‘ninplirHted. hut iin Hitiijiliii 

cation may he achieved hy rcHtricthig lUimdvcK in flic 
region of gcomciruatl optic»K nr ray wfiirfi. hy | 2«, 
omhracoB thoac plunmiticna for whiwe repriwiiliiliftii flic 
lawB whicli hold for |)Iiiric wavc^a HUflicr*. 

Ijot UB again hc^gin with «ingly jw^riotiii* viliriiliiirii, 
Then every wavi^dunetdon hiw the plmm^ : 

id ^/d.r, y. z) . ■ # , . . , (IlMIl'l 

where a> denot.eH Oie fna|ncniey* iiiirl ii eerf4ilri ftirw"lif:iii 
of poBitioip the “eikonitl”; Hm rtiiieefitioii nf i|f 
generalr/ed from (902). 

If we defiru^ a w^i-ve-Hurfaec hh a mirfiiee 
at a definite tiitie i mm all in aiiiiie ii 

wav(WHurfac-e in repreBent4Ml hy the e<jiiiit4tiii : 

y, g) eon«t., , . , . i:mi\ 

The family of wave-Hurfaeen whielt n^tilt« mln^n we iil!tiii 
the conatatit to run thrrmgh nil it« viiliien k the mine ter 

all tiinu'H and hcncc m llxod in tht« laaiy. If w«« <»u ,* 

2<HI 
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definite phcase then, by (389), it will 1)0 found at the 
time t in the surface ^ — 0, and so as the time 

increases it passes uniformly from smaller to greater values 
of If, on the other hand, we fix on a definite point 
X, y, z in space, the phase at it increases uniformly with 
the time : 



(391) 


The characteristic theorem of geometrical optics is that 
every sufficiently small portion of a wave-surface can be 
regarded as a plane wave which propagates itself inde¬ 
pendently in the direction of its normal with the phase- 

velocity u — ~ which it has at the j)oint in question. 

Since the body is isotro])ic, the direction of the normal is 
simultaneously that of the ray; and, if any ])articular 
wave-surface is known, wo obtain an infinitely near wave- 
surface by marking off from every i)oint of the given 
wave-surface the distance u . (U in the direction of the 
normal and then connect the end-points of all these 
distances together. Thus if d$ is the normal distance 
between the two surfaces, wo liave : 

(Is u(U. 

Since, on the other hand, the phase 0 remains the 
same during the propagation of the wave-for u is the 
phase-velocity—wo have, by (389) : 

codt — (U/) 0 

and this, combined with the preceding equation, gives 
the following value for the differential coeflktient of </) in 
the direction of the normal : 

d(j} CO no 00 (3921 

ds n c ds 

By means of this differential cciuation, the so-called 
eikonal equation, it is ])C)BHiblo to calculai-e from a single 
wave-surface all the remaining wave-surfac^es, sinc'-o n is 
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given as a f unction of x, y, z. The whole of geometric 
optics is in essence contained in this equation. For if 
the system of wave-surfaces is known, its orthogonal curves 
represent the rays which propagate themselves through 
the body. 

§ 91. The laws of geometric optics, besides allowing 
themselves to be expressed by equation (392), may also 
be represented by Fermat’s principle, the derivation of 
which may be made clear in a way similar to that used 
in § 37 for a special case. 

According to Fermat’s principle, the time which a 
definite phase requires to arrive with its characteristic 
velocity Vj from a definite point P to a definite other point 
Q of the body along the path of the ray which goes from 
P to Q is less than that taken along any other line 
connecting P and Q, or, symbolically : 

sj^^ = 0 = 8j\ds . . . . (393) 

If we substitute for the variations in the equation ; 


(j, , dn^ , 

S* - ^8(fc + + ^-8* 


and then, as in I, § 108, integrate by parts so as to 
reduce the variations Sdx, My, Mz to Sa;, Sy, Sz, after¬ 
wards setting the coefficients individually equal to zero, 
the differential equations for the path of the ray from P 
to Q is obtained in the form : 




dz\ _ ^ . 9'^ . 3n 
dsJ ”” dx ' By ‘ clz 


(394) 


These equations, by which the path of the rays can be 
calculated if the starting-point and the direction of the 
ray are given, also contain all the laws of geometric 
optics. In content they are completely identical with 
equation (392) for the wave-surfaces, as can also be seen 
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directly if we imagine the constnictioni dewirihed in § 1)0 
to bo carried out for a wave-surface adjacent to a given 
wave-surface and if we (ialcxdate the resultant change iri 
the direction of the normal, that is, the dilleronce between 
the normals of the new and the original surface. Wt^ 
then arrive at exactly the relationship (394). 

§ 92. In order to he sure of our subsequent procedure 
we shall first formulate a little more accuirately the con¬ 
ditions under which geometric optics may be applied. 
In general the differential equations of dispersioxi (359) 
and (355) hold, ''riie former contains only the universal 
constant c, in the latter wo assume for a non-homogoneous 
body that the constants and a are given functions of 
the space-co-ordinates x, y, z. 

The two differential equations are then satislied by a 
generalization of the assumptions (302) and (303) tnade 
for plane waves in a homogeneous l)ody : 

E =- ijj, M ... . (395) 

where a is now to bo a certain function of position, while 
i/f, the wave-function, depends in some way on [)haiSO and 
time. 

By substituting in (355) and (359) wo obta-in : 


and: 
or: 


-I- oj'o^ai/r ■ ■ ■ ■ (:w«) 

^ 47ra^ = 

^ - ~ n~Aiji .... (.‘U)7) 


whoro n is again rolatod to a l)y (3(55). 

rf wo now introduces tho assumption l.liat tlio process in 
singly periodic in time, that is : 

t/f c/t"' «.(,3!»K) 

where the function of ])osition Iwing a getioralization 
from (389), may also he complex, then; 

if - — ofiip . 


. (398a) 
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and the relationship (396) leads to the same value of n 
as the relationship (365) deduced for plane waves in 
homogeneous bodies. So the whole problem is in general 
reduced to a differential equation (397) in the wave- 
function ip. 

Substituting the equation (398) we get: 



or, if ds again denotes the element of length of the normal 
to the surface tfs = const. : 



This relationship becomes the same as the fundamental 
equation (392) of geometric optics if and only if the 
term in A(/> can be neglected. Since the equation (399) 
is complex, two conditions follow from this. Firstly the 
differential coefficients of the imaginary part of (f> must 
be very small or, what comes to the same thing, according 
to (398), the amplitude of the wave-function must be 
only slowly variable in space; secondly, the term in the 
second differential coefficient of the real part of ^4 must 
be small compared with each of the other two terms of 
the equation (399). In view of (382) this means that 
the radii of curvature of the wave-surfaces must be great 
compared with the wave-length—the same postulate as 
we set up earlier in § 28. Or, the radii of curvature of 
the rays must be great compared with the wave-length. 
So long as these conditions are fulfilled, the laws of 
geometric optics may be applied as a first approximation. 
But as soon as they are transgressed at any point the 
exact wave-equation (397) enters into force in place of 
them. 

§ 93. We now turn from singly periodic rays to the 
natural monochromatic rays, that is, nearly singly periodic 
rays of the same kind as those we investigated in § 86. 
We saw there that such a ray may be regarded as a 
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progressive scries of cotisocutivo groups of singly pojiodic 
rays whoso velocity of propagation v is characterized by 
the condition that the difference 0' - @ of the phases 
of any two partial vibrations ca' and co remains constant. 
Thus by (389) ; 

(u)' -w) .t- (<A' - (l>) - const. 


or: 


(o)* — ca) . dll 


V96' 



(Ls -- 0 . 


From this wo got, taking (302) into account: 

(Is co' — OJ 

, V - ' , - -c 

(it 71 CO — 71(0 

which agrees perfectly with (386), (387) and (388). 

Since the group velocity v is difCorent from the phase- 
velocity u, a point which advances with the group- 
velocity will in the course of time change its phase, and 
hy (389) we have : 

de ^ 00 00 ^ 

dt dl ^ 06' 


and by (391) and (392) : 

d@ vco 

ca — - 

dt U 



(400) 


Combined with (376) and (387) wo got from this : 

dn 

d& _ ‘*^0a> .(401) 

'dl " dn, n 
0ca ca 


The differential coeflicionts have hero been written with 
round 0’s because n also depends on position. 

For a non-disporsivo body = 0, so that in this case 

the phase 0 remains constant, that is, the group-velocity 
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coincides with the phase-velocity. This holds for noii- 
homogeneons as well as for homogeneous bodies. 

§ 94. The fundamental equations of geometric optics 
above derived for a non-homogeneous dispersive isotropic 
body for the case of a nearly singly periodic ray exhibit 
in their formal structure a remarkable analogy with the 
fundamental equations of classical mechanics for a free 
point-mass which moves in a given statical conservative 
field of force (I, § 49)—an analogy which expresses itself 
in the circumstance that a wave-group (restricted to a 
small portion of space) moves in the direction of its ray 
according to the same laws as the point-mass moves in 
the direction of its orbital curve. It is, indeed, possible, 
by appropriately allocating the optical constants in the 
first case to the mechanical constants in the second case, 
to make the optical and the mechanical equations 
identical. This will now be shown. 

For this purpose we first consider our two equations 
(391) and (401), which specify the time-change of phase 
0 for a stationary point and for a point moving along 
the ray with the group-velocity v. We compare these 
equations with the two corresponding equations of 
mechanics for the integral of action W, considered as a 
function of x, y, 2 , t, namely (I, 420) : 

.• (402) 

for a stationary point, and (I, 419): 

^^E-2U . . . . (403) 

for a point which moves on its orbital curve according to 
the laws of motion. Here E is the energy and E -- 2U is 
the kinetic potential or Lagrange’s function, namely, the 
difference of the kinetic energy : 

E -U == .... (404) 

Jj 

and the potential energy U, which we consider as a given 
function of the co-ordinates x, y, z. 
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In addition to tho formnlai for the time dorivativoB of 
0 on tho one hand and W on the other we have tho8C5 
for the space derivatives, namely, equation (392) for 0 
and tho equations I (417) for W, which express that 
the space gradient of W is ecjual to tho momentum of tho 
moving point-mass, that is, that tho direction of the 
velocity at every moment is perj)cndicu]ar to the surface 

dW 

W ==• const, and that tho value of tho gradient 
represents tho product of the mass and the velocity : 

. ... (405) 

If we now identify the velocity v of tho moving point- 
mass in size and direction with the velocity of jirojiaga- 
tion of the wave-group designated hy v earlier, and if we 
reflect that the ray-direction is perpendicular to the wave- 
surface 0 = const., we shall be led to set tho functions 
W and 0 proportional to one another. It tlion follows 
by comparison with (391) and (402) that the oj)tical 
constant co is proportional to the mochani(*-al constant Jil. 
Since those two quantities have dideront dimensions, tho 
factor of proportionality is not a pure number. Therefore 
we set: 

//,•".( 400 ) 

Ztt 

and interpret h as a certain constant whose dimoiisions 
are tho product of an energy and a time. Thou (391) 
and (402) become identical, if wo further sot: 


If.- 

-iTT 


(407) 


TMh also ostahlislics the rclatioushij) between tho ctxua- 
tions (405) and (392) : 


dW _ k d€) _ iKnh nM 

0.s‘ 2it ?).s' ’ ’ iinc c 


(408) 
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and from, this we get, if v is calculated from (404), the 
following value of the refractive index : 

^ ^ • V2m(jS/ — U) . . . (409) 

The dependence of the refractive index on the function 
of position U is caused by the non-homogeneity of the 
body, the dependence on the energy constant E or, 
respectively, co, is due to the dispersion of the body in 
which the wave-group in question is propagated. 

It is now easy to convince ourselves of the fact that 
through the relationships which have been introduced 
between the mechanical and the optical quantities the 
two systems of equations become fully identical. In 
particular the equation (387) for the group-velocity : 

. . . (410) 

V c do) c dE 

leads identically to the value of v in (404), if we substitute 
from (409), and in the same way (401) transforms directly 
into (403). 

So we may perfectly generally enunciate the theorem: 
according to the laws of classical mechanics a point-mass 
m moves in a field of force of given potential energy U 
exactly like a singly periodic ray in a non-homogeneous 
dispersive isotropic body whose index of refraction is : 

Just as the motion of the point-mass is determined by 
the initial position, the initial direction and the energy E, 
so the propagation of the ray corresponding to it is 
determined by the initial point, the initial direction and 

the frequency co = . 

Although a far-reaching agreement is established in 
this way, between the laws of classical mechanics and 
those of geometrical optics, the agreement is not perfect* 
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For there is a fundanicntal (liftorene«' in the fnllmuii;/ 
respect. Classical mocluinics dnnuinds ahsnliiit^ \iilitrif \ 
it is complete in itself a.n(l in not. hound hy assumpttuic^ 
concerning orders of inagnitiah^ Of gtHUia*! rical uplir,^ 
we know, however, ttmt it. do(\s not hold g<airrali\. lnH 
by § 92 only if tlie \va.v(‘d(mgt.h (:hH2) (airrospondiiiy lo 
the frequency o of tiu' ray is small caunpared with tla^ 
radius of curvature^, of the path of th<* ray. As sof*n a?* 
this condition is infringtHl t.lu' laws of geomi*tiT%d 
become inadecpiatc^ a.nd we luut^ to fall hark on the 
general wave-equation (297) or (299)* 

§ 95. Wo would h(‘ a.hle, to rest, satistied uitli ihv-v 
results if classi(uil nuH'luuues acaaainttnl for al! t hr d\ iiaiid 
cal processes tha.t. oecair in nat.ure, Ihit this i*^ luif fhr 
case. 

Rather the facts of (aKp<‘ri(‘nce compel us to a.'-c4U!m‘ 
that in the (uise of v(‘ry snudl quick rn(n*cuncnl?i ciulaiu 
of the circumstaiiua's a.ris<^ uhiidi an^ quite foreign fo flie 
basic assumptions of (ha.HHi<’a.l nu'chanies; t*»r c\juuple, 
in the motion of an (9<*ctnm a-htait an atfanic nnclioc* 
certain perfectly (hdinito valu(‘s of tin* encry\ /7 appeal 
to bo favoured a tluainun which is tolaIl> lorcivn to 
classkail tlicory. 

Hence if it has heim shown to ho noeoHsaia to «tiaiiy.c 
classical mochauicH, it can only hi* a question of uciu'rali/, 
ing the laws hitherto iwtahlishod for it; fm^ fht^a^ hiw - 
would thou retaiu thenr significance under nil eircuiu 
stances. Now wo must liear in mind liiaf. «daH.^ie'#i! 
mechanics can tuwer he generaJized from \ulhin ih.idf, 
for, like every system that is perfeet in itsell. it hcara iUv 
stamp of inner conipletcauw and iumceals no geriiM uldcti 
allow of further devidopmeut. Rather, fJu^ imput'^c micu 
come from without. A heautifni i^xampl** of I tiin t... pii mi 
by the theory of relativity, wlneln Htarting from opfi***. 
has penetrated into mivdianies and Iwh adficd « tfitalli 
new side to it. 

^ In the present ease, too, help hiwt come froin the dire* 
tion of optics. L. de Jiroglie first adthu^ed the 

I* 
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familiar analogy, discussed in the previous section, 
between classical mechanics and geometric optics to 
account for quantum phenomena, and E. Schrodinger 
then developed the idea further, showing that the exten¬ 
sion which the laws of classical mechanics must incur in 
order to adapt themselves to reality is of exactly the 
same type as that which must be applied to geometric 
optics when the limits within which it holds are over¬ 
stepped. In other words, the laws of the new mechanics 
are f^ound simply by retaining throughoxit the analogy of 
mechanics with optics and accordingly modifying the 
laws of the old mechanics so that the basic difference 
mentioned at the end of the previous section is eliminated. 
The equations (406) and (411), which are characteristic 
for the analogy between mechanics and optics, then remain 
valid beyond the range of validity of geometric optics, 
and out of classical mechanics, ray mechanics, we thus 
get wave mechanics, which contains the former as a 
special case. Its characteristic feature is that it no longer 
allows the motion of a point-mass to be represented by 
the motion of a geometrical point, but that the point-mass 
is in a certain sense resolved into a number of waves of 
a definite kind, just as a light-ray, strictly speaking, does 
not allow itself to be represented by a single curve, but 
arises only from the combined action of optical waves. 

The first great success of this idea is shown by intro¬ 
ducing the wave-equation (397) into the new mechanics. 
This gives with the value of (n) in (411) : 

= . . . (« 2 ) 

or, if we substitute the expression (398a) for ip : 

for whichj by (406), we may also write : 

A^ + ^(^-i7)^ = 0 . . . (414) 
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The peculiarity of this differential equation of Schro- 
dinger eonsists in the fact that the coeffieient {E — U) 
ean also become negative in some circumstances. If the 
constant E is taken so great that for all points of the 
space—and the wave has no spatial limits —(E — U) > 0, 
there are finite and continuous solutions of the equation 
for all values of E. But if E is not sufficiently great to 
make the coefficient positive for even the greatest values 
of U, there arc finite and continuous functions >p every¬ 
where, which satisfy the equation (414) only if E has 
certain definite values E-^, E^, E.^, —, the so-called proper 
values (Eujenwerte). Corresponding to these values we 
have the proper functions {Eigenfunktionen) 
i/tj . . . Perhaps this startlmg result appears less striking 
if we consider that for negative values of {E — U) the 
value (409) of the refractive index becomes imaginary 
and so geometric optics loses its meaning entirely. 

But the fact that gives the differential equation (414) 
its groat importance is that the proper values for E 
calculated from it agree exactly in all cases with those 
proper values which had already been calculated earlier 
by Heisenberg, Born and Jordan from the equations of 
quantum mechanics in matrix form; these equations 
had been based directly on experimental facts and had 
been developed indepoudontly of any particular physical 
assumptions. This subsequout agreement between results 
which had been obtained by two totally independent 
methods is a definite indication of their physical signifi¬ 
cance, and hence there can bo no doubt that Schrddingor’s 
differential equation, in virtue of its close relationsliip to 
classical mechanics, deepens our insight into the nature of 
quantum phenomena. 

It is true that muiih still remains to bo done before we 
shall bo clear about the physical nature of the wave- 
function ip and before we can satisfactorily answer all the 
questions that thrust themselves upon us. 

§ 9(). Wo shall (ionclude by showing how it is possible 
to cakiulato the numerical order of magnitude of the 
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universal constant h in (406) by using the hypothesis 
that was introduced in the preceding paragraph. In the 
first case it is clear that if we assume Ji to be infinitely 
small, wave-optics becomes merged into geometric optics, 
and hence quantum mechanics becomes identical with 
classical mechanics. For with this assumption it follows 
from (406) that for every value of E there is an infinitely 
great value of co, and hence by (382) an infinitely small 
value for the wave-length A; so the condition that the 
wave-length must be small compared with the radius of 
curvature of the orbital curve is always fulfilled. 

From this we see that the value of h will come out the 
greater the greater the radii of curvature of the orbital 
curve at which the deviations from classical mechanics 
become appreciable. We shall now take as the basis of 
our estimate the assumption that for an electron which 
revolves around a stationary atomic nucleus which bears 
a single positive charge the deviation from classical 
mechanics becomes appreciable when its orbital radius 
shrinks to atomic size. 

We have by classical mechanics in general that if r 
denotes the orbital radius, v the orbital velocity, e the 
charge, m the mass of the electron, then in the case of 
uniform circular motion the centripetal force is equal to 
the attractive force of the nucleus, thus : 


and : 


r ^ 

e 



(415) 


On the other hand, we get for the wave-length A 
which is to he allocated to the motion here considered, 
by (382), (411), (406) and (404): 


h _ h 
V2m{E ~ U) “ mu 
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and by (416): _ 

A = .(416) 

e y m 

Thus the ratio of the wave-length A to the radius of 
curvature r is : 

^ .(417) 

^ ^'v/ mr 

If this ratio is to assume an appreciable value the 
numerator and the denominator of the fraction must be 
of the same order of magnitude, that is : 

.(418) 

If, in accordance with our above assumption, we set r 
equal to the value 10“^ cm., then in electrostatic units: 

e == 4-77 .10“^^(crg . cm)^, m = 9-02 . 10’“28grm. 

. lO^^^erg. sec. . . . (419) 

The more exact value of the quantum of action is : 

h - 6-55.10~27org. sec. . , . (420) 
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